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REVIEWS 





The History of Europe during the French 
Revolution, embracing the period from the 
Assembly of the Notables in 1789, to the 
Establishment of the Directory in 1795. 
By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood; London, Cadell. 


Mr. Alison is the son of the Rev. Archibald 
Alison, author of the well known ‘ Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of Taste,’ and as it is 
acknowledged in the dedication, that the work 
before us has been “ framed on the principles, 
andencouraged by the counsels,”’ of the father, 
we think it well to add, that he was also the 
author of a work, entitled ‘ Discourses during 
the progress of the French Revolution.’ We 
mention this latter fact, because it may ex- 
plain how it happens that the present work 
is written with somewhat of that prejudice 
against the French and their revolution 
which prevailed in this country thirty years 
ago, when Burke and his friends hallooed on 
the people to a crusade against liberty, by 
appealing to their hereditary jealousy of their 
ancient rivals. But events, equally in France 
and England, have sobered most of us—the 
language of passionate prejudice has been 
latterly tempered by wisdom and experience 
—and men, though they differed upon many 
points, seemed of late years to have agreed, 
that the corrupt monarchical system which 
had so long reigned triumphant in France, 
fell in its natural course, in the tottering 
imbecility of its old age; and the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the revo- 
lution of July 1830, offered, we should have 
imagined, some important facts for the con- 
sideration of the historian of the French re- 
volution, inasmuch as the latter event, in 
connexion with the former, settled many dis- 
puted points in the past government and his- 
tory; but, says Mr. Alison, my volumes “ were 
completed before the second French revolu- 
tion had broke out, or any political changes 
were contemplated in this country ;” and 
these events have, it appears, in no way in- 
duced the writer to qualify his opinions—he 
seems, indeed, to put aside such facts, as 
Vertot did the original documents offered for 
his History of Malta, with the conclusive de- 
claration—Mon siége est fait. 

Mr. Alison divides the revolution into 
four great periods—the first beginning with 
“The Assembly of the Notables in 1789,” 
and ending at the death of the King in 1793 ; 
the second closing in 1795; the third with 
the peace of Amiens; and the fourth with 
the battle of Waterloo. 

We are not quite sure that we understand 
the title-page of Mr. Alison's work, or rather 
when, according to his opinion, the revo- 
lution began. It was in 1787, that the 
King assembled the Notables, in the hope 
of avoiding thereby the necessity of calling 
together the States-General. The Notables 
so assembled, consisted of the nobility and 
the clergy, and were to offer opinions only 















on subjects submitted to their considera- | 
tion. This powerless and inefficient political 
body, then called in England, by derision, the 
not-ables, met again in 1788, in order to con- 
sider and determine on the constitution of the 
States-General, which were opened by the 
King on the 5th of May 1789—we are, there- 
fore, perplexed tounderstand what Mr. Alison 
means, by “ the period from the Assembly 
of the Notables in 1789,” &c. The meet- 
ing in 1788, at any rate, was too important 
to be overlooked altogether—it was there that 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII., gave 
the whole of his weight and influence in 
favour of doubling the number of deputies 
from the Tiers-état, as necessary to counter- 
balance the votes of the nobility and clergy, 
whilst his brother, Count d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., put himself at the head of the 
aristocratic party, and opposed all popular 
concession—and the fate of the brothers 
ought, we think, to have influenced the his- 
torian in considering the policy of that deci- 
sion—Louis X VIII. maintained himself on 
the throne of France, from which Charles X. 
was subsequently driven with scorn and igno- 
miny. We had intended to have gone very 
minutely into an examination of Mr. Alison’s 
History, but, we fear that such a critical 
discussion might occupy more space than 
would be pleasant to our readers. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a few isolated 
opinions—and as we have thus stumbled on 
a very important one, the duplication of votes 
in favour of the Tiers-état, let us say a few 
words on the subject. 

“This measure,” says Mr. Alison, “ was 
productive of more disastrous consequences 
than any single step in the whole history of 
the revolution.” Now we doubt this: it is 
true, that certain events followed certain other 
events, but we know not that they were con- 
sequences. It would be more just, we think, 
to take the fate of the brothers referred to, 
who then represented the opposing parties, 
and judge of what would have been the con- 
sequences of the different opinions they ad- 
vocated, from their several fortunes. Legis- 
lators do not make laws for automatons, but 
with reference to men’s feelings, passions, 
prejudices, and knowledge. The doubling 
the votes of the Tiers-état appeared to the 
wisest men of the time as indispensable, 
and it still appears so to us. Mr. Alison 
quotes, in support of his view, an opinion 
of Napoleon’s, as stated in the suspicious 
Memoirs of Bourrienne. Napoleon, it will be 
admitted, is a great authority; but, great as 
he is, if one half of what is recorded be 
true, he said an infinity of foolish things, re- 
lating to the early times of the revolution— 
besides, he hated Necker and his daughter, 
and would say anything of the one that could 
annoy the other. Mr. Alison will be, per- 
haps, somewhat surprised to read the follow- 
ing as the opinion of the English Minister 
then at Paris :— ‘ Paris, Ist January, 1789. 

*This day his Majesty and the royal family 
received the compliments of the nobility and 





B . r 
the foreign Ministers at Versailles. After the 
usual ceremony of high mass, which was per- 
formed in the royal chapel, the Prince de Lux- 
embourg and M. de ‘Brienne, late Secretary of 
War, were received Knights of the Holy Ghost, 
and were invested by his Majesty with the in- 
signia of that order. After this ceremony was 
over, the King nominated the Duke de Chartres 
to the order of the Holy Ghost. 

‘The Resultat du conseil d’état du Roi, tenu 
a Versailles le 27 Décembre 1788, just published, 
is herewith inclosed, to which is annexed, M. 
Necker, Rapport fait au roi dans son conseil, which 
is exceedingly well drawn up, but how far the 
clergy and the nobility will approve the inno- 
vations thereby attempted in the constitution, 
time will show; the pretensions of the Tiers- 
état are enforced in M. Necker’s publication ; 
and if intrigue and cabal can subside upon any 
one important occasion in this country, an im- 
partial person may conclude, that the Minister’s 
plan, which at once appears both reasonable 
and practicable, must tend in a great measure to 
abate the fermentation, which has so long subsisted 
throughout the kingdom.’ 

Mr. Alison, we fear, will think such 
testimony entitled to little weight, for we 
observe, that the whole materials of his 
History have been furnished by the com- 
monest published works—not a single ori- 
ginal document, public or private, of any 
authority has he brought forward. It is true, 
that of published works he has read many, 
and attentively, and, in the excess of his 
courtesy, he has a civil word to say of 
nearly all of them—although their merits 
are widely different ; but before he referred 
to them as authorities, he ought perhaps to 
have inquired how far the writers were de- 
serving of confidence; and as he has not 
done so, it may be as well to say a few 
words on the subject. Foremost is the 
Viscount de Toulongeon, an honest man—it 
is not necessary to say more. Thiers and 
Mignet were both young men and friends— 
they wrote after the restoration, and were 
furnished with valuable documents from in- 
dividuals who had taken an active part in 
the revolution. Their history is decidedly 
the best summary yet published. Lacretelle’s 
work is written with talent, but cannot be 
considered impartial. Beauchamp was 3 
royalist writer, who lived by his pen—he was 
a wholesale manufacturer of Memoirs ; among 
others, he compiled those of Fouché, and it is 
extraordinary, that Mr. Alison should have re- 
ferred to this latter work as if it were authen- 
tic. Fouché never wrote a single line of it— 
he was an active man of business, and so far 
from having any scribbling propensities, that 
he regularly employed two or three secreta- 
ries, who wrote even his official papers, merely 
submitting them to him for examination. 
The Memoirs of Savary and Bourrienne are 
also manufactured from notes and memo- 
randa more or less imperfect—and it is sus- 
pected, that even the Memoirs of Napoleon 
were entirely written by the latter, under 
the direction of the Duke of Bassano. 

In the introductory chapters of his work 
Mr, Alison gives a sensible sketch of the 
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progress of liberty; and he speaks of the 
feudal system as being fatally defective, in- 
asmuch as it contained no provision for the 
interest or the well-being of the great body 
of the people. 

* Like all other institutions in which this de- 
fect existed, it involved in itself the principles 
of its own decay. * * * From the revival of 
letters, in the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and the dawn of the Reformation, the 
progress of civilization had been silently ope- 
rating. Time, the greatest of all innovators, 
was gradually changing the face of the moral 
world. In the Netherlands the stubborn valour 
of the reformed religion had emancipated an 
industrious people from the yoke of Spain, and 
the stern fanaticism of the English puritans had 
overthrown the power of the Norman nobility. 
The extension of knowledge had shaken the 
foundations of arbitrary power, and public opi- 
nion moderated the force of despotic sway. But 
it was not till the first commencement of the 
French revolution that the extent of the changes 
which had occurred was perceived, and the weak- 
ness of the arms of despotism felt when brought 
in collision with the efforts of freedom.” 


Is it in consequence of the discovery of 
this weakness of despotism that Mr. Alison 
would have marshalled himself under the 
banners of the Count d’Artois, and opposed 
the duplication of the votes of the ‘Tiers-état ? 
But Mr. Alison follows up this sensible ac- 
knowledgment with a declaration that ex- 
plains the whole mystery of his work. The 
weakness of despotism being made mani- 
fest enough on the first outbreak of the 
revolution, and by every subsequent pro- 
ceeding, he thinks it necessary, instead of 
writing a history, to write a philippic; and, 
after the following declaration, the reader 
may jump to the conclusion, and form a very 
intelligible opinion as to the tendency of 
his work :—“ With the rise of the French 
revolution a new set of perils have been de- 
veloped, and the uistorian finds it his duty 
to keep chiefly in view the terrible evils of 
democratic oppression.” Now, with this con- 
viction, we think Mr. Alison might, with a 
clear conscience, have written a treatise on 
government, and in favour, if he pleased, 
of monarchy, aristocracy, tyranny, oligarchy, 
or any other form he preferred; but assu- 
redly he ought not to have affected to write 
a history of the French Revolution, 

Mr. Alison also draws a parallel between 
the French and English revolutions. It needs 
no ghost to tell us that they were essentially 
different in character, although it requires 
some little philosophy to mark clearly the 
distinction. In France, never since its ori- 
gin had the monarchy any definite and 
intelligible form, or the people any fixed 
and acknowledged rights ; it was impossible, 
therefore, in 1788, to find a remedy for ex- 
isting evils by calling together the States- 
General, as constituted in the 16th century ; 
time had changed the relative position of all 
classes of society,—the clergy had lost their 
influence, the aristocracy their wealth, and 
what was lost by these classes the people 
had gained. ‘This was manifest immediately 
on the death of Louis XIV. (1715); and had 
the then ruling powers chosen to make this 
truth the guide of their conduct, they might 
have mitigated the storm which followed, 
though they could not have prevented it. The 
new power, left without guidance, was fear- 
fully active under the regency; and opinion 
passed at once from intolerance to incredulity, 











from submission to opposition and self-will. 
There was not in 1788 one ancient political 
institution, sufficiently defined and intelligi- 
ble, and yet conformable to enlightened opi- 
nion, which the French nation could demand 
to have restored to them. ‘Therefore it was, 
that, from their first assembling, the States- 
General took as their guiding star the broad 
principle of the universal rights of man, and, 
as a consequence, proposed to substitute 
equality for privilege. ‘The revolution in 
England was altogether different: it was a 
long and hard-fought battle for the recovery 
of ancient rights and ancient privileges ; al- 
most the only reference to abstract principles 
was made long after, in the Remonstrances 
of the army, and these Remonstrances were 
never cordially supported by the great body 
of the people. It is indeed strange and in- 
credible, on looking back to history, to see 
the unimportant, but always special and posi- 
tive, rights or privileges which have awaken- 
ed the fiercest opposition to the government ; 
and the characteristic diflerence between the 
French and English revolutions is this, that 
Englishmen battled for their liberties as for 
ancient rights worthy to be maintained and 
defended ; Frenchmen battled for liberty as 
worthy to be acquired and preserved. ‘This, 
too, will explain the difference between the 
first and last revolutions in France. 

France, in 1830, was in a very different 
position from that of 1789; she had, for 
many years, enjoyed a written and intelli- 
gible constitution, founded on principles re- 
cognized as just by Frenchmen—a constitu- 
tion, adverse to feudal privileges, orders, and 
aristocratic professions, but favourable to 
political and social equality; and no man 
acquainted with France in 1830 could doubt 





that this was the bearing and tendency of | 


opinion in that country. ‘This intelligible 
constitution—this charter, and not a shade, 
a phantom—was what France fought for in 
1830; and, once obtained, the revolution was 
over. We must here be clearly understood 
as not pushing the argument further : it may 
not, we fear, hold good for the future, though 
illustrative of the past. None know better 
than ourselves, that it is age, and veneration, 
and old associations, that can alone give per- 
manence and stability to any constitution— 
its sure hold is in the feelings and affections 
of the people. ‘That security the Charter 
has not. 

A circumstance much to be regretted is, 
that while we have abundance of details, in 
this work, relating to military carnage, Mr. 
Alison has not treated, with anything like 
clearness and precision, of the diplomatic 
history of the period, or of the feelings of 
the several courts of Europe when this social 
thunder-storm was threatening all govern- 
ments. The fears, the hopes which united 
some—the selfish interest which separated 
others, are the most interesting and the most 
instructive points in its history; and, for 
one clear chapter on the subject, we could 
have spared the account of all the battles 
and sieges in the two volumes. Mr. Alison 
might have found sufficient authorities, at 
least for one who is content with “the print 
book,” in ‘ L’Histoire des Traités de Paix,’ 
de Koch et Schoell—‘ L’ Histoire de la Di- 
plomatie Frangaise,’ par M. de Flassan—the 
‘Collection des Traités de Paix,’ published 
by Martens—the ‘Collection of State Pa- 
pers relative to the War with France,’ pub- 











lished in London; and many interesting facts 
might have been gleaned from the discussions 
in Parliament, which took place at the time, 

Of the historical value of a thorough 
knowledge of these influential feelings and 
the consequent treaties, no man can doubt, 
It was, in our opinion, the coalitions, which 
threatened France, that hurried on the march 
of the revolution, which thenceforth knew 
no ebb; it was the necessity of defending 
their country from the coalitions, that awak- 
ened a noble but an insane enthusiasm jn 
the people, which thenceforth knew no bounds, 
and feared no consequences—it was the coa- 
litions, that induced the Convention to call 
to its aid a fearful power, which was thought 
to atone for its murderous domination jn 
the energy and vigorous resistance it offered 
to the enemy—a power, which, by a single 
sentence, threw an impenetrable barrier 
around France, and bade the people laugh 
to scorn the hired soldiery of all Europe—a 
single sentence, which proclaimed that“ every 
citizen is a soldier.” 

The diplomatic history of the French revo- 
lution is, indeed, most interesting; and we 
had some intention of writing that chapter 
which Mr. Alison’s work so much wants, but 
we find that no space we could possibly afford 
would permit us to do justice to the subject, 
It is, indeed, curious to observe, how some 
of the allies changed their policy, from 
defensive to offensive; which, as in equity 
and justice it ought, removed them only so 
much further from their object, by rousing 
the French nation to desperation. The 
general history of the diplomacy of that 
time might, perhaps, be sketched, without 
occupying much space, but a complete his- 
tory of the shifting policy of the different 
courts would fill a volume. Prussia, weary 
of squandering its treasures, and anxious to 
stand firm and resolute that it might main- 
tain its share of the spoil after the second 
atrocious division of Poland, soon retired, and 
finally concluded peace with France in 1795. 
Catherine of Russia dealt in promises, and 
nothing else;+ her attention was wholly 

+ With the intention of entering more fully than we 
find possible into an examination of Mr. Alisor.’s work, 
we had collected together some interesting and original 
correspondence, throwing much light on the diplomatic 
history of the period. Thinking still, that parts of it 
may gratify our readers, we shall make some extracts 
from that of Sir Charles Whitworth, then Minister to the 
Court of St. Petersburg—but, first, we wiil give an ex- 
tract from a letter written by the Empress Carnenrine 
herself, dated 8th April 1793, wherein she speaks of 
the situation of France, and her own feelings and 
intentions. There are “ brave words” in it, and con- 
sidering that she was then watching Poland as her 
destined prey, they prove only that policy and ambition 
united, make a very pretty hypocrite. 

“Les motifs de mon intervention dans les affaires 
de France étaient sans contredit d’un moindre intcret 
pour moi, que pour les autres puissances, qui avoisin- 
aient ce royaume. Separce de lui par des barricres 
immenses, )’aurai pi, a aide de quelques mesures de 
precaution, attendre tranquillement le sort des evcne- 
mens. Peut-ctre meme, l'epuisement presque gt neral 
qu’aurait intailliblement produit les efforts des uns pour 
renverser ces barricres, et ceux des autres pour les de- 
feadre, aurait presente des chances seduisantes pour 
une politique plus exclusive que ne l’a jamais ¢te la 
mienne. Mais, amie de Vordre et de la justice et du 
bonheur de ’humanite, ce n’est que par ces motifs pures 
et desinteresses, que j’ai cherche a attirer Uattention 
et l’activitc des puissancesde l’ Europe sur les dangers 
de tout espéce, dont elles ¢taient menacts a la suite de 
la revolution fran¢aise.” i 

[The motives for my interference in the affairs of 
France, are, without doubt, less influential than those of 
the other powers, whose territories adjoin that country. 
Separated by immense barriers, | have only to take a 
few precautionary measures, and wait tranquilly the 
issue of events. Indeed, the general weakness which 
must follow the efforts of the one to overthrow these 
barriers, and of the others to defend them, would offer 

mpting chances to a policy more selfish than mine 
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engrossed by the spoliation of Poland, and 
her silent advance upon Turkey. ‘Then the 








has ever been. It is, therefore, only as a disinterested 


friend to order, justice, and the good of mankind, that | 


1 have sought to awaken and rouse up the powers of 
Europe to a sense of the various dangers with which 
they are threatened, and which are consequent on the 
revolution in France.] 

It was only on the 7th January 1793, that Sir Charles 
Whitworth received orders to make the first formal 
overture to the Court of St. Petersburg. 


13 January, 1793. 


1 acknowledge your Lordship’s by Brooks, who 
arrived here this day at three o’clock ; as it is post day, 


and that not a moment might be lost, | went imme- | 


diately to the Vice-Chancellor, not for the purpose of 
making a forma! communication, which I shall not be 
able to do till to-morrow, but in order to make known 


to him,—what | was sure would be highly agreeable,— | 


his Majesty's sentiments with respect to the measures 
proposed by the Empress. Count Osterman was ex- 
ceedingly impatient to learn the purport of the business 
with which | was charged. | therefore made noscruple 
of telling him, that it was, in consequence of the late 
unjustifiable conduct of the French, and in compliance 
with the sentiments professed by her Imperial Majesty, 
his Majesty’s determination to take vigorous measures 
against the French, provided they were deaf to the 
voice of moderation ; and that the proposal | should have 
the honour to make toher Imperial Majesty was, that an 
offer might be made to the French government, which, 
if accepted, would avert the horrors of war, but it re- 
fused, must inevitably draw upon them that vengeance 
they were but little prepared to meet. I did not think 
proper in this conversation to enter into further de- 
tails; but Count Osterman did not wait for anything 
further to make the objection which I had foreseen, 
and which was, that the Empress would never consent 
to treat with a nation in an actual state of rebellion ; 
and which, even were it successful, must be followed 
by (or at least imply) an acknowledgment of the re- 

ublic. I answered, that it might be possible to convey 
trath and reason to them without a formal acknow- 
ledgment; and that it would be difficult for his Ma- 
jesty. and contrary to his known love of peace, to 
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whole weight of the war fell upon Austria and 
England. Pitt, confident in the boundless 
resources of this country, and willing to gain 
his end by any sacrifice, pushed on heedless 
of consequences, and did all that gold and 
yerseverance could accomplish—and, indeed, 
England finally triumphed so far as Pitt ever 
hoped for. Austria, stimulated by the enor- 
mous subsidies of England, made war and 
peace according to circumstances, and will 
stand conspicuous in history for perseverance 
under misfortune : she, too, had her triumph, 
for Austria contributed more than is gene- 
rally known to the overthrow of Napoleon ; 
but the Austrian cabinet is too cautious to 
boast on such occasions. 

The ultimate consequences of the French 
revolution are yet to come; the revolution 
in July, which seems to Mr. Alison to have 
so little connexion with it, is, in our judg- 
ment, but an incident in the first act. The 
wars, carried on so long and so resolutely 
by the old governments, to put down revo- 
lution in France, have spread the seed of 
it all over Europe: and it is not impossible 
that, to the calm contemplative view of suc- 
ceeding generations, the French revolution 
itself, and the splendid reign of Napoleon, 
with all its glory and its conquest, will seem 
but a sublime incident in the political drama 
of the nineteenth century, to which the de- 
crees of the Vienna Congress, and the Holy 
Allies will be the ante-masque. The age of 


| revolutions, as this has been called, may seem 


forfeit all its blessings, without having first tried every | 


means of avoiding war. But | did not enter into any 
extensive argument with Count Osterman, reserving 
them for those whom I hope to find more moderate. 

* 7 > * . 


I fear that, considering the temper of this Court, 
—removed, as Count Woronzow said, at such a dis- 
tince from the danger, and consequently having less at 
stake than any other court in Europe, the article for 
treating with the French will be with difficulty got 
over. 

St. Petersburg, }! Jan y, 1793 
St s 8 gy January, 1793, 
_ I find the utmost readiness to concur with his Ma- 
jesty in every article of the proposed concert excepting 
that which relates to negotiating with the French go- 
vernment, or anything which can look like an acknow- 
ledgment of the Republic. Foreseeing the objection 















to them an age of political reforms —a 
struggle for political institutions, worthy the 
advanced knowledge of the age—institutions, 


| various in character: indeed, but all conduc- 


ing, we hope, to the happiness of the people. 





‘ Sayings and Doings,’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 


| Hens is a new novel from a deservedly po- 


pular author, written with great ease and 
sprightliness in many of the familiar scenes, 


| and with much force and effect in the work- 


that would be made to this article, | thought proper to | 


soften (in wording the conditions to be of 
and in order to make it less unpalateable here) the ex- 
pression “ maintaining a commerce and intercourse of 
amity,” and thought preper to substitute in the French 
translation, which | was obliged to give to the Vice 
Chancellor, and without which he would never have 
en to make a perfect report of it, the words 
maintaining a correspondence and communication 
with the existing power in that country, with which 
such treaty may be concluded.” The leaving out, how- 
ever, the word ‘* amity” had no effect; and it has been 
repeated to me on every occasion, that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the Lmpress will ever consent to anything 
that may look like an acknowledgment of the French 
Republic. Her Imperial Majesty has, on this occasion, 
caused it to be assured to me, that she never had or 
would acknowledve the United States of America, nor 
any other country revolting from its lawful Sovereign. 
The Empress’s ministers have promised me, that most 
ample instructions shall be forwarded immediately to 
the Russian minister in London, and the object will be 
to propose to his Majesty to undertake the negotiation ; 
that is, to propose the conditions mentioned in your 
lordship’s communications, and which are considered 
here as so just and reasonable that there is not the 
smallest probability of their being attended to by the 
madmen who now govern affairs in France. * * * 
It seems that her Imperial Majesty wishes that some- 
y shoulda be stipulated in favour of the Bourbon 
family. it was at first proposed to r 
narchy in the person of the i, of Fra: 
the Dauphin, and in case of 
his Majesty’s brothers, or of their heirs. 
= August, 1793, 
There was a moment, and but a moment, 
when I had considerable hopes that the business might 
have been concluded on grounds now admitted by your 
lordship, and these favourable symptoms arose from a 
desire in the Empress to do what might be agreeable 
to his Majesty. This impression, however, was very 


sred to France, 




































establish mo- 
ce, or in that 







St. Petersburg, 


ing out of its serious incidents. It wants 
perhaps the raciness and originality of some 
of its agreeable predecessors, and is less rich 
in character, and more forced in plot; but 
it is sure to interest and amuse a very wide 
circle of readers, to agitate the counters of 
the country libraries, and to furnish a sub- 
ject for talk at insipid dinner-tables, at that 
awful pause which comes in immediately 
after soup and fish. 

The plot is not very elaborate in its 
construction: but still here and there it is 
worked up with that dramatic effect, which 
only a writer who has been before the scenes 
of life, and behind the scenes of a theatre, 
ean produce. A Lady Frances Sheringham, 


| with her son, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 


their failure, in that of | 


| of the Court of Berlin, h 


faint, and her Imperial Majesty has now convinced us 
of that of which 1 never doubted from the beginning, 
that her policy consisted in engaging all Europe in the 
broil, and remaining herself a quiet spectator of the 
event. It is true, that although inactive, the opportu- 
nity of extending her dominions has not been neglected, 
and the only bad effect resulting to this Court from the 
war is, that the Courts of Berlin and Vienna must take 
in Potand equal shares with herself, in the way of 
acquisition, or, as it is called, indemnification. That 
owever, seems to suffer more 
ted, and probably by the con- 





difficulty than was expec 


| nivance of this Court, will not be concluded without 


having recourse to harsh measures, by which the Prus- 
sian treaty will become more odious than it is, and the 
Empress have au opportunity of stepping forth in the 
character of a mediating rival, in which case it may be 
naturally expected that she will favour the Poles as 
much as possible. 





has retired on a large family name, and a 
small income, to a cottage at Binford; here 
they become acquainted with a Mr. Lovell, 
a Rev. Mr. Orthodox Virtue, rector of the 
parish, and with his daughter Emma, with 
whom the lieutenant falls deeply in love. 
A Squire Harbottle also lives hard by, a 
rough purse-proud sportsman, vulgar in 
mind, manners, and feeling; fierce, domi- 
neering, and passionate, yet possessing a 
delicate, sensitive, gentle wife, who turns 
out, however, to be a half-faithless Medora 
to this Conrad in buckskins. A Mr. Charles 
Harvey is domiciled in the house of the 
Harbottles ; and Mrs. Harbottle, feeling that 
a gentlemanly gazing young man is better 
than a roistering boozing husband, admits 
that she is unhappy to Charles, and Charles 
immediately becomes shy and miserable to 
Fanny, (Mrs. H.) A sort of mental adul- 
tery follows: the servants distort notes, and 
messages, and fragments of speeches; and 
the house-steward, a Mr. Hollis, reads the 
part of Iago at Binford so successfully, as to 
stir up the green-eyed monster in his yellow- 
leathered Othello! Miss Lovell, as the con- 
fidant, on virtue’s side, of Fanny, has inter- 
views with Harvey, which are, of course, 
misconstrued by the lieutenant. At length 
Harvey is warned off the manor of Binford, 
and Lieut. Sheringham suddenly, by the 
going down of a yacht with Lord Weybridge 
and his family, becomes Lord Weybridge 
with 40,000/. a year. Lord Weybridge 
commissions, even as Lord Weybridge, Mrs. 
Harbottle to break his mind to Emma; and 
Lady Frances, his mother, labours hard to 
break off the connexion. Suddenly the 
peace at Binford Rectory is disturbed by the 
abrupt and distracted presence of Mrs. Har- 
bottle, who has fled her husband’s roof for 
ever! She has a closeted interview with 
Mr. Lovell, who mysteriously approves her 
conduct, and induces Emma, with an unsa- 
tisfied curiosity, to accompany Fanny at 
once to the house of an old aunt in the 
country. Fanny is wretched, but will dis- 
close no cause for her flight. About this 
time Harbottle meets Harvey on a shooting 
party, and afterwards at dinner. Much 
claret is swallowed; and the parties mount 
their horses to return to their homes. In 
the morning Charles is found dead with 
his horse in a deep gravel-pit, into which, in 
the darkness of the night, he had ridden. 
Harbottle feels something like pain at his 
death. Lord Weybridge, besieged by high 
mothers and daughters, becomes entrapped 
into a half engagement with a Duchess’s 
daughter; having been much disturbed at 
hearing of Emma accompanying a runaway 
wife, and returning with a young French 
Count to her father’s house. No cause is 
assigned by our Binford- Dr. Lushington, 
for the mysterious and abrupt separation of 
Fanny from her husband. The secret is 
kept with a Byronian taciturnity. Lord 
Weybridge, in due course of time, is fetched 
to Harbottle’s death-bed. A scene ensues. 
Harbottle declares himself the murderer of 
Harvey; not by hand, but by misdirecting 
his victim his path home, by which the 
gravel-pit catches its prey. The last volume 
is taken up with a very, very slow winding 
up of the story. Lord Weybridge, after 
losing his title and estates by the appearance 
of one of the yachters on a satety spar, 
marries Emma, to whom Mrs. Harbottle 
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bequeaths all her fortune; and the un- 
drowned Lord Weybridge really dies in two 

ears, and vacates his seat in the House of 

eers in favour of Lieutenant Sheringham. 
There is a Dr. Mac Gopus, who is full of 
pleasant contradiction and absurdity, with a 
turn, as nearly all Mr. Hook’s eccentrics 
have, for mahogany-coloured brandy and 
water. This gentleman, a friend of Lord 
Weybridge, interferes in the incidents rather 
tediously; and Miss Jarman, the maiden 
aunt,—a singular likeness of Miss Kelly’s 
Mrs. Parthian,—appears effectively in a 
scene ortwo. We had forgotten to say, that 
Lord Weybridge, towards the end of the 
work, pays a short visit to Calcutta, has a 
fever, and meets Dr. Mac Gopus opportunely 
at St. Helena. Such is a rough outline of 
the story. We shail now give our readers a 
few extracts from the volumes. 

The searching for a cottage through the 
flowery path of a London auctioneer’s parti- 
cular, is pleasant enough:— 


“To satisfy this predominating passion, and 
put into execution her scheme of retirement, 
Lady Frances gave up all visits, all calls, all 
notes, and all messages, and drove incessantly 
and continuously, day after day, her attenuated 
job horses from Christie’s to Squibb’s, from 
Squibb’s to Robins’s, from Robins’s to Winstan- 
ley’s, from Winstanley’s to Phillips’s, and from 
Phillips's to Christie’s again, in search of a villa; 
and many were the journies her ladyship took, 
and many the disappointments she met with. 
The old joke of the hanging wood was nothing 
to the sufferings she underwent; and, in one 
instance, when she had travelled thirty miles to 
look at a cottage which was described as having 
two views of the Thames, she found her hopes 
blighted, by discovering that the only method of 
seeing that beautiful river twice on the property 
was by looking out of the garret windows, 
whence it was just visible at high water, and 
looking down into the cellars, in which it regu- 
larly made its appearance at every spring tide. 

“At length, however, such a ‘ particulars’ 
was put into her ladyship’s hands by one of the 
most fashionable auctioneers, that there could 
be no doubt or hesitation as to a drive down to 
see the place. The only thing against it, was 
its name; but that, with female readiness, her 
ladyship thought might be changed. It was 
called Slug Grove—but then there were serpen- 
tine walks and sloping lawns, towering oaks and 
graceful willows drooping into crystal lakes; 
an elegant saloon opening into a conservatory, 
with every requisite office and outbuilding; 
thirty acres of land immediately round the house, 
and a pew in the church—all capable of great 
improvement. 

“ With all due respect for the auctionecr’s 
modest merits, this last particular was assuredly 
the most correct: the serpentine walks were 
mere wriggles, the sloping lawns, slippery beds 
of swamp, the drooping willows, stumpy objects 
with no more curl in their branches than there 
is in a dancing girl’s hair at four o’clock in the 
morning; the crystal lake was a duck-pond cover- 
ed with weeds like green crown-pieces, and the 
conservatory, into which a drawing-room (paper 
dam pand ceiling cracked), sixteen feet by four- 
teen, opened, turned out to be aglassless green- 
house, in which grew a plentiful crop of nettles 
and marsh-mallows. The offices were in the last 
state of dilapidation, the kitchen chimney had 
fallen down, and a wandering hen had estab- 
lished her nest in the oven; and as to the pew 
in the church, it was located in the gallery 
immediately over’ the pulpit, the sounding- 
board of which excluded not only its tenants 
from the sight of the preacher, but from the 
sound of his voice; while the thirty acres of 









land consisted of marsh, bog, and clay, agreeably 
and plentifully stocked with thistles, chickweed, 
and dandelion. 

‘The house had once been white, but the 
tear-like drippings from its various windows 
had, during the several years of its unoccupancy, 
left deep green marks upon the walls: and a 
sort of verandah, which had once adorned its 
front towards the road, after having become 
filthily dirty, had fallen through, and left the 
canvas, which once formed its alternated black 
and green covering, dangling in ribbands amongst 
its trelliage columns. 

“This is not comfortable, George,’ said her 
ladyship. ‘I am dying for a cottage ; but this is 
more humble than even I desire. The slopes 
are mere slops, and the crystal lake looks like a 
pool at commerce filled with green counters.’ 

“*Yes,’ said George, ‘ playing with leaves 
for lives.’ 

«La, ma’am,’ said the gardener, who was 
showing the premises, ‘ that weedy stuff is of no 
signification at all as it were; a little patience 
and half a dozen ducks would get rid of all that 
in a fortnight.’ 

“*Ducks, Sir,’ said Lady Frances. ‘ Ducks 
on a crystal lake—what an idea!’”’ 


The description of Harbottle’s breakfast 
hour on the morning after his wife has sen- 
timentalized with Charles Harvey, and given 
theservants ground for suspicion and slander, 
is in Mr. Hook’s very best manner :— 


‘* When the breakfast hour came, Fanny did 
not appear. Mrs. Devon, however, exhibited 
her pretty plump person, to make her lady’s 
excuses.—‘ My mistress, sir,’ said she, ‘ has got 
such a very bad headache, that she will break- 
fast in her dressing-room.’ 

“This was communicated to the Squire, as 
he stood at the Hall door watching the chestnut 
cantering round the sweep before it. 

«« « Headache,’ said the Squire, ‘what an odd 
thing to have—she did not tell me she had a 
headache—well—I hope she’ll soon get better 
—give my love to her, and say so.’ 

“« «__Yes, sir, said Mrs. Devon, with a look 
which either he did not see, or seeing did not 
comprehend; ‘ I hope she will, sir, I’m sure.’ 

‘«* Holloa,’ cried the Squire, seeing Hollis 
crossing the Hall, ‘we are ready for breakfast 
—where’s Mr. Harvey ?’ 

“ «T don’t know, Sir,’ said Hollis, with an 
expression of countenance, very different from 
that of Mrs. Devon, but which, if the Squire 
had been like Lady Frances, on the ‘look out’ 
for effects, might have struck him, 

““*TIs he up,’ said the Squire; ‘have you 
seen him about ?’ 

*« *No, Sir,’ said Hollis. ‘ Evans says, his 
master has got a very bad headache this 
morning, and I rather think he has gone out to 
walk.” 

““¢What!’ said Harbottle, ‘Harvey got a 
headache too—that’s mighty strange. Why he 
had a headache last night, and still has got a 
headache this morning—that’s odd. Your mis- 
tress has got one this morning and hadn’t one 
last night—what is it ?—anything in the air— 
or the water—or the wine ?—can’t be in the 
wine, because at the price [ pay, there isn’t a 
headache in a hogshead of it.’ 

«© © No, sir,’ said Hollis, ‘ I don’t think it has 
anything to do with ¢hat, sir.’ 

“This observation, Mr. Hollis, who was an 
exemplary servant of the family—old, and con- 
sequently familiar with his master, favoured, 
and therefore presuming—meant should lead to 
some further interrogatories; but Harbottle’s 
head was as firm as the wall of a fives’ court, 
and the harder you hit him with a hint the 
stronger it came back to you, without having 
made the slightest impression, 

“* Well, then,’ said the Squire, ‘ I must break- 


fast by myself. J have no headache luckily, 
so cut me some of that cold roast beef—give me 
two eggs—a hot kidney, and a cup of chocolate, 
just to begin with. 

“ All this was put en train, and Hollis hover. 
ed about, full of anxiety to make a coup, per. 
haps, with a good intention, which would infallj- 
bly have destroyed the peace of half a dozen 
innocent people; but he was as yet, unsuccess. 
ful, for a footman remained in the breakfast. 
room during the greater part of the Squire's 
solitary repast, and before it was over, his head 
keeper obtained an audience, to depict in glow. 
ing colours the iniquitous proceedings of cer. 
tain poachers, who, early as it was in the season, 
had been setting snares for the hares. This 
announcement superseded all other topics—the 
breakfast itself, elaborated as it was in its deli. 
cacies was speedily concluded, and in ten mi- 
nutes, the Squire on the back of the very best 
cob in England, was cantering down to the 
scene of villany.” 


The moment Lord Weybridge is Lord 
Weybridge, he is patronized severely by 
mothers. He accepts a hasty invitation from 
Lady Gorgon, who had previously forbidden 
him the house. Can anything be livelier than 
the following ?— 

“ Accordingly, having sent off negatives to 
his rural friends, he wrote an affirmative to her 
ladyship’s invitation, taking her at her word 
that there were to be no strangers, and that he 
might come in boots. 

** Nobody could imagine, who did not know, 
the state of effervescence into which this brief 
answer of Lord Weybridge threw the whole 
family. More like Fates than Graces, the 
three daughters of Lady Gorgon had been, first 
one, then the second, and lastly, the third, 
dragged about to every possible place—balls, 
concerts, parties, dinners, fetes, dejeuners a-la- 
fourchette, and dejeuners dinatoires.—They had 
acted in private theatricals—stood and sat in ta- 
bleaux—been all over the continent—at all the 
best watering-places, in the best seasons. ‘Two 
of them had been down in the diving-bell at 
Plymouth—the third had volunteered an excur- 
sion in a balloon ;—Maria-Jane had given the 
Loyal Horsemonger Troop of Yeomanry a 
standard, worked with her own fair hands. The 
heads of all the three had been examined by 
Deville—they had climbed poles, and swung on 
sticks under Captain Clias—they all painted and 
lithographed—all spoke six living languages, 
and understood three dead ones—they all sang 
—and all played—and all danced—and all did 
every sort of curious work—and they all of 
them stuck prints on boxes with varnish—and 
all understood conchology, and icthyology, and 
erpetology, and botany, and chemistry—and all 
had albums—and all collected autographs— 
and they all admired Pasta—and they all de- 
lighted in Switzerland, and adored Paris—they 
all loved yachting, and they all idolized the 
lakes—they were ull enthusiasts, and all sympa- 
thetic in their tastes. But with all this, they 
remained, at the period of Lord Weybridge’s 
arrival in London, precisely what they had been 
in the beginning—the three Miss Gorgons.” 

We have no room for further extracts, 
though we had marked several passages with 
the intention of quoting them. We cannot, 
however, resist giving a real //ookism :— 

“As for Harbottle himself, he remained 











sometimes for two or three days together, ina 
state of insensibility, either sullenly silent, or 
raving incoherently, indeed the only sign ol 
life or intellect he gave one morning, atter about 
eleven hours sitting, was displayed when two 
or three of the servants endeavoured to lift him 
from the floor of the dinner-room, to carry him 
to bed—Raising himself on his arm, upon this 
memorable occasion, he stammered out, ‘stand 
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off—stand off, I say, or I'll lodge an informa- 
tion against you at the Excise Office—I have 
swallowed more than a dozen of wine—you must 
not move me without a permit.’” 

The work appears to have been hastily 
written, and the characters are therefore not 
well sustained throughout. The Harbottle of 
the first volume is not of the same nature as 
the Harbottle ofthe second. Lord Weybridge, 
the hero, is a vacillating, uninteresting gen- 
tleman, whom one would not endure for one 
day in real life. He appears to have protracted 
his marriage with Emma for the express pur- 
pose of having it take place at the end of the 
third volume. With all its faults, however, 
the work will find favour in the eyes of 
established novel readers. 





Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: Cadell. 

Tuts volume, which, with the first, includes 
all the old legendary ballads, is enriched 
with two fine views by Turner: one of ‘Jed- 
burgh Abbey and Town,’ as seen from the 
side of the “ Chrystal Jed,” and another of 
‘Johnnie Armstrang’s Tower of Gilknockie,’ 
as viewed from the bridge on the way from 
the Langholme: both are beautiful, but more 
particularly the latter: the building is a 
mere square box, but the artist has associated 
it with a turbulent stream, rugged hills, and 
scattered clouds, and rendered it very pic- 
turesque. The new notes by Scott are not 
numerous, nor are those of the editor exten- 
sive: in truth, no works are less in need of 
such accompaniments than those of the illus- 
trious poet, for he seldom sent anything dark 
or mysterious from his hands. ‘The new 
matter added to the ‘ Battle of Philiphaugh,’ 
is valuable and curious; the scene of the 
strife lies a littke way from Abbotsford: the 
place is still shown where Montrose tried in 
vain to rally his troops and renew the com- 
bat: and more mournful still, the place is 
kept in remembrance, where ten gallant 
cavalier oflicers were murdered in cold blood 
by the remorseless republicans. Carterhaugh 
too is there, nor is Ashiesteel distant, where 
Sir Walter wrote some of the noblest of his 
poems. We are glad to sec the music of the 
ballads preserved, to which the poet listened: 
we would rather have this than see the pages 
—sufficiently clear already—burthened with 
unnecessary notes and neediess explanations. 
With the next volume, the ballads written by 
Sir Walter himself, will appear; along with 
one or two by Leyden, a poet of considerable 
powers, who carried his enthusiasm to the 
East, where he died, after having mastered 
the native language of Hindostan, and com- 
menced opening up its treasures to the curio- 
sity of Europe. 





Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Principal Nations 
of Antiquity. By A. H. L. Heeren. Trans- 
lated from the German. 3 vols. Oxford: 
Talboys. 

Tnere is no writer of modern times to whom 

the students of ancient history are so deeply 

indebted as Professor Heeren; he does not 
possess the daring ingenuity of Niebuhr, the 
acute criticism of Miiller, the minute research 
of Boeckh, but he is their equal in learning 
and talent, and he surpasses them all in 
shrewdness and sagacity. We bestowed high 











praise on the two volumes relating to the 
nations of Africa, which were translated and 
published by Mr. Talboys towards the close 
of the year 1851. We have since studied 
these volumes deeply, and the result has been, 
that we regard our eulogy as something below 
what the merits of the original and the excel- 
lence of the translation demanded. 

The volumes before us relate to the nations of 
Asia, the Persians, the Babylonians, the Phe- 
nicians, the Scythians, and the Indians; they 
illustrate, not merely the history of these great 
nations, but also the progress of civilization in 
the early stages of its advancement, and the 
first developement of the causes that operated 
for the production of social order. Important 
and valuable as are the subjects discussed in 
these volumes, they are not less interesting 
and delightful; from the diligent perusal of 
them, the student will derive great pleasure, 
as well as great profit, for learning has been 
exerted to smooth his difficulties, and genius 
exercised to open before his mind “ untra- 
velled paths of thought.” We shail now en- 
deavour to give our readers an outline of the 
hew views opened to us by Professor Hee- 
ren’s researches. ‘The most remarkable fact 
in the history of Asia is its uniformity; it 
would appear as if the human character in 
that quarter of the globe had been, as it were, 
stereotyped, andthe same impression stamped 
on every successive dynasty. Revolutions, 
which in the western world present us every 
variety and anomaly of which human nature 
seems capable, exhibit in Asia one settled 
appearance. Nomade hordes issuing from the 
wild steppes of Tartary, the savage districts 
of the Tauric mountain-range, or the dreary 
deserts of Arabia, sweep over the fertile plains 
of southern Asia, found mighty empires, 
adopt the refinements and luxuries of the 
vanquished, and sink beneath the corruptions 
of sensuality. New hordes, as yet uncorrupt, 
issue from the same deserts, subdue their 
enervated predecessors, erect a new dynasty 
on the ruins of the former, and undergo, in 
their turn, the same vicissitude of degene- 
racy and subjugation. 

The war between Greece and Persia, which 
was, in fact, the great struggle between Eu- 
ropean liberty and Asiatic despotism, natu- 
rally makes the Persian history more inter- 
esting to a classical student than that of any 
other Asiatic nation. Professor Heeren was 
the first who gave, what may be called, the 
monumental history of Persia—that is, the 
history derived from the sculptures and 
statues that remain in the ruins of Persepo- 
lis; he is still the only writer who has suc- 
cessfully applied geography to the explana- 
tion of eastern history, and tested the state- 
ments of ancient writers by the unalterable 
features of the scene in which they place 
events. Nevertheless, we could wish some- 
thing more from Heeren in this division of 
his subject; he dismisses the modern Persian 
writers far too unceremoniously, and seems 
to believe that the narratives of Firdausi, 
Mirkhond, and Khondemir, little merit the 
attention of the historical investigator. Yet 
his own assertion, that they contain the best 
account of the era of the Sassanides, might 
have led him to suspect that they preserved, 
at least, some native traditions of the period 
between Cyrus and Alexander, to which 
alone our attention is directed in these vo- 
lumes. The Professor has entered into a long 
and very interesting discussion respecting the 


era of Zerdusht or Zoroaster, which he is 
inclined to place much earlier than the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes. We cannot assent to 
his reasoning, and as the question is one of 
great historical importance, we shall state, 
with all due humility, the grounds of our 
dissent. The internal evidence of the Zend- 
Avesta, on which Heeren relies, proves no- 
thing, because we no more hold Zerdusht to 
be the author of the Magian religion than we 
do Lycurgus to be the creator of the Spartan 
constitution. Both collected and improved 
ancient institutions, gave to scattered forms 
and doctrines order and consistency, were 
renovators rather than inventors. ‘The first 
Fargard of the Vendidat decidedly connects 
the Magian religion with a Bactrian monar- 
chy ; but then comes the question, whether 
was the Vendidat composed or compiled by 
Zerdusht ? It is not mere similarity of name 
that has led to the identification of Gushtasp 
and Darius Hystaspes; that would prove 
little, were it not supported by other circum- 
stances. ‘The succession of sovereigns from 
Kai Khosrau, or Cyrus, to Hystaspes, is 
according to the Greeks, Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Smerdis, Darius Hystaspes—according to 
Mirkhond, Kai Khosrau, Lohorasp,Gushtasp; 
that is, in the Persian account, the usurper 
Smerdis is omitted. Now, all the Persian 
and Arabian historians declare that Zerdusht 
lived in the reign of this Gushtasp—that is, 
in the generation succeeding the death of 
Cyrus; and Ammianus Marcellinus, and St. 
Clement of Alexandria, both well acquainted 
with Oriental literature, ascribe this legislator 
to the sixth century before Christ. We shall 
not enter further into the controversy, but 
ere we quit this part of the subject, we must 
notice a little oversight either of the author 
or the translator. It is said, that Jenghiz 
Khan, at his accession, took the title of Te- 
mijun ; now Temijun was the original name, 
and Jenghiz Khan that which he assumed 
by the direction of the false prophet Koksa. 

The history of the Pheenicians has been 
more carefully elaborated than that of the 
Persians, and it is one of very great impor- 
tance to a commercial country like England. 
The colonial policy of the first great mercan- 
tile nation is truly a topic that deserves our 
utmost attention; Tyre and Carthage were 
the Britainand America of the ancient world: 
may the modern mother and daughter emu- 
late the friendship and affection that sub- 
sisted between the ancient colony and its 
parent state! In this division of his work the 
Professor has collected some very curious 
particulars respecting Jewish commerce, 
from the writings of Michaelis and Gesenius, 
which illustrate many obscure passages in 
the Biblical historians and prophets. A 
curious appendix on the Pheenician colonies 
in Great Britain and Ireland is promised in 
the preface, but it has not yet reached us, 
which we regret, for we believe that the 
topic was suggested by some observations in 
the Atheneum's review of the two former 
volumes on the African nations. 

To the history of the Phoenicians succeeds 
that of the Babylonians, a nation that seems 
to have been the first where civilization made 
a rapid progress. The investigation of the 
different commey.ial routes that branched 
from this grand extrepét of ancient trade, 
displays great ingenuity, combined with ex- 
tensive research. But we are, perhaps, more 





pleased by the successful attempt to delineate 
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ancient Babylon from its ruins, and the 
pone of the accuracy of the reconstruction 

y a comparison with the accounts of the an- 
cient writers. The connexion between Tyre 
and Babylon appears to have been very 
similar to that between Venice and Alexan- 
dria in the middle ages ; the Pheenicians ob- 
tained at Babylon the treasures of India and 
China in exchange for their manufactures 
and western productions ; they had thus the 
monopoly of supplying Europe with oriental 
luxuries, and neither the difference of reli- 
gious faith, nor changes of dynasty inter- 
rupted the harmony between two nations 
connected by the bonds of mutual interest. 
To the curious in historical parallels we may 

oint out the similarity in the conduct of the 

heenicians and the Dutch, who severally, 
at the distance of more than twenty centuries, 
monopolized the Indian trade. Both tried 
to conceal the native country of the luxuries, 
whose sale they found so profitable, and cin- 
namon, in particular, was a subject that both 
studiously involved in mystery. The trade 
of Babylon was much reduced under the 
Persian dominion ; the Persians, though pos- 
sessing a great extent of sea-coast, were 
averse to navigation, and they even blocked 
up their rivers to protect themselves from the 
attacks of pirates. It may be added, as some 
excuse for this conduct, that the Arabian and 
Persian gulphs, and the Red Sea, seem to 
have been infested by piratical hordes before 
the age of history. One of the sculptures 
depicted in Gau’s Nubia, exhibits Sesostris 
repelling an invasion of pirates; and the 
boats in which the invaders appear precisely 
answer to the descriptions given us of the 
Norman vessels by the writers of the middle 
ages. 

The second volume of this work ends with 
the history of the Scythians, and includes a 
very interesting account of the commerce 
and intercourse of the nations of central 
Asia. The author’s researches establish in- 
disputably that the interior of Asia was much 
better known in the times of the Persian 
empire than it is now—a fact, which makes 
us entertain a very high idea of the relations 
which existed at this early period between 
the nations of Asia, and which also leads us 
to regret that the premature death of Alex- 
ander destroyed those noble projects of com- 
mercial policy which he had framed for con- 
necting Europe and Asia. The accuracy with 
which Herodotus describes the customs and 
manners of the Scythian or Tartar nations 
is not more creditable to the “ father of his- 
tory,” than to the Greek traders from whom 
he derived his information ; if the merchants 
of Tyre were princes, those of Greece appear 
to have been men of sound sense, keen ob- 
servation, and strict veracity. 

India forms the subject of the third volume, 
but this we reserve for a separate examina- 
tion. We cannot, however, conclude this 
article without directing the attention of our 
readers to the honourable anxiety shown by 
Professor Heeren to obtain the approbation 
of the English public. Such a manifestation 
of respect is as creditable to us, as it is meri- 
torious in him. It has been shown by the 
addition of much new and valuable matter 
which he has sent to the publisher for inser- 
tion in this edition, and which considerably 
enhances the value of the work. ‘The trans- 
lation has been executed with equal spirit and 
fidelity, and has received the approbation of 





the illustrious author. For ourselves, we feel 
deeply indebted to Mr. Talboys, who has sup- 
plied such rich stores of instruction and en- 
tertainment; and, for our countrymen, we 
can only say, that if this, the best historical 
work of modern times, does not obtain dis- 
tinguished success, we shall despair of the 
cause of historical literature. 





Tue Famity Lisrary.—No. XXXVIII. 

The Lives of the most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. VI. 


[Second Notice.] 


Our promised extracts from this volume, 
have been deferred in consequence of the 
pressure of other novelties. We now, how- 
ever, proceed to our pleasant duty, and first 
of Cosway. The facts here collected respect- 
ing the early life and studies of the artist, 
seem strangely to contradict the account 
given by Smith, who states that he was hired 
by Shipley, proprietor of a drawing school 
in the Strand, to wait upon the students, and 
carry in tea and coffee, and was thus first in- 
troduced to art ; whereas, according to Mr. 
Cunningham, his father was master of the 
free grammar school at Tiverton, of which 
town his uncle was mayor. 

“The master of Tiverton school saw, with 
astonishment, his son, at the age of seven years, 
neglecting his lessons, devoting all his time to 
what he called ‘the idle pursuit of drawing.’ 
Admonition first, and then chastisement, were 
employed without effect; and it was only on the 
interposition of his uncle, the mayor, and a 
judicious neighbour, of the name of Oliver Peard, 
that the boy was permitted to make drawings 
during such periods as could be spared from his 
education. In process of time the rude outlines 
of the young artist became more elegant and 
regular ; and by the time he was thirteen years 
old, his sketches were of such promise as to 
warrant his removal to London, where he was 
placed, first, under Hudson, with whom Reynolds 
had studied, and next under Shipley, who kept 
a drawing-school in the Strand. ‘The expense of 
his studies was defrayed by his uncle, the mayor, 
and by Oliver Peard; nor did Cosway prove 
unworthy of their care and generosity: his skill 
in drawing became so great, that in the course 
of a few years he obtained no less than five pre- 
miums, some of five, and one of ten guineas, 
from the Society of Arts. The first was con- 
ferred when he was but fourteen years old; the 
last when he was under four-and-twenty.” 

Cosway was early and eminently success- 
ful; his miniatures soon became admired of 
all beholders; he was patronized by the 
Prince of Wales and the fashionabie nobility ; 
and the artist, with something of weakness 
and vanity, fitted up his house, and tricked 
out his person with ridiculous ostentation, 
and was deservedly caricatured by his bre- 
thren, to whom the ‘Macaroni Miniature 
Painter,’ and ‘ Billy Dimple sitting for his 
Picture,’ were profitable as well as pleasant 
skits. Cosway, however, steered right on- 
wards both to fame and fortune, and added 
picture dealing to picture painting—but he 
had a profuse and lavish spirit, and whatever 
his gains might be, he found occasion for them 
all. In 1771, he was elected a Royal Aca- 
demician: and, we believe, it was about the 
same time that he married. His wife was 
a native of Italy, but of English parents—a 
woman of wit and beauty, and an artist of 
considerable merit. A romantic anecdote is 





told of her early life, that may interest the 
reader :— 

“Her father kept an hotel for the accommo- 
dation of travellers on the Arno; and such was 
his prosperity, that he was enabled to live, in 
process of time, like a wealthy gentleman. Four 
of his babes died suddenly and in succession ; 
and when Maria, who was the fifth, was born, a 
trusty servant resolved to keep watch, for foul 
play was surmised. One day a favourite maid- 
servant went into the nursery, took the child in 
her arms, and dandling it, said, ‘ Pretty little 
creature! I have sent four before thee to hea- 
ven: Lhope to send thee also.’ Being instantly 
seized and interrogated, she owned that she had 
destroyed the other four children out of love— 
for of such was the kingdom of heaven. She 
was imprisoned for life.” 

Cosway now removed to Stratford Place, 
and fitted up his house in a style of magnifi- 
cence, which according to report was un- 
equalled, and considering his situation in life, 
was not a little abused : here he gave splendid 
parties, which were attended even by blood 
royal—and here he awoke toa suspicion that 
it was all barren, and that he was scorned 
and ridiculed by those he had been pleased 
to call his friends. Now, too, Mrs. Cosway’s 
health declined, and she retired first to France, 
and then to Italy, where she resided many 
years—we shall conclude in the words of the 


| biographer :-— 


“* His latter years were passed in pain, bodily 
and mental; a paralytic stroke deprived him of 
the use of his right hand, and with it cut off one 
chief source of pleasure, the power of drawing. 
His wile watched patiently over him, and tried 
to render pleasant the many sad hours he was 
now obliged to spend without other solace ; and 
by her assiduity and affection atoned for the 
years which she had sojourned out of his house- 
hold, making experiments in pictures and ladies’ 
colleges. She considered her solicitude to be 
amply rewarded by the feeling of performing her 
duty, and by hearing her husband speak of art. 
His conversation was, to herat least, gay and ima- 
ginative. He loved to look at his collections of 
drawings, at his old armour, at his innumerable 
curiosities, and talk about the ancient masters of 
the calling, and imagine what they would say 
were they now to revisit the earth, and see the 
civilised grown savage, and the savage civilised. 
Nay, he sometimes startled such visitors as 
did not know his way, by saying, with a serious 
air, that he had just had an interview with 
Praxiteles and Apelles, and the former recom- 
mended a closer study of the living figure to the 
English academy, and the other a less gaudy 
style of colour. These things, to the dull and 
unimaginative, sounded strange and ridiculous; 
while others thought them lessons worth re- 
membering. Once, as he sat at the dinner of 
the Royal Academy, he turned to one of his 
brethren, and said, ‘ Pitt, while he lived, dis- 
couraged genius; he has seen his error now; 
he paid me a visit this morning, and said, “ Cos- 
way, the chief fault I committed on earth was 
in not encouraging your talents.” ’—‘ Ay, that 
was merely to soothe your vanity,’ said his 
friend; ‘for Pitt, after he had seen you, called 
on me, and said, “ Now, mark! Cosway will tell 
at your dinner to-day that I waited on him and 
expressed contrition for not having employed his 
talents,—don’t believe one word he says, for he, 
will tell nothing but his own absurd inventions.” 
‘I have heard Cosway relate conversations,’ 











| says Smith, ‘ which he held with King Charles I., 
| So seriously, that £ firmly believe he considered 
| every thing he uttered to be strictly true.’ It is 


a pity but Smith could have returned this civi- 


lity by reading to hima page or two from his 


life of Nolickens. ; : 
** An old and esteemed friend, Miss Udney, 
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called one fine morning to give the ailing man | other attachments, if they merit so tender a 


an airing: he was better than usual, and gayer, | 
and said kind words to his servants, as they sup- | 
ported him to the carriage. In some twenty 
minutes or so, his wife heard the sound of the 
returning wheels ; she hastened down stairs, and 
found her husband lifeless. This third and last | 
attack came on him on the way to Edgeware ; he 
fell back, and died without a groan, on the 
4th day of July, 1821, aged eighty years.” 

Of the Life of Northcote we have already | 
spoken. The Life of Lawrence is sketched 
with a delicate hand, and required to be so— 
there are, indeed, some points of interest, 
which the biographer seems willing to leave 
in their original mystery—such, for instance, 
as the affair of Miss Siddons, and its conse- 
quences. As, however, our readers may like 
to hear what Mr. Cunningham has to say on 
this delicate affair, we shall quote the passage, 
and with it take leave of the volume :— 

“The agreeable manners and high talents of 
Lawrence, opened for him, even in extreme 
youth, the doors of every house where genius 
was respected, or pleasant company coveted. 
One of his chief friends was Mrs. Siddons, the 
great actress. She had sat to him, when he 
was young, in the character of Zara, and after- 
wards in that of Aspasia; and such was the 
skill of his delineations, that they were engraved, 
and a vast number of impressions sold. She 
was, therefore, a benefactress; for no one will 
deny that her fame and her noble looks attracted 








purchasers and patrons. Two lovely daughters, 
at this time, adorned her fireside. To both,— 
the story says,—when they grew up, he was 
most sedulous in his attentions; complimentary 
in public, when both were together, and pas- 
sionate and overflowing with love in private, 
when there was but one to hear. ‘To one, how- 
ever, he spoke more warmly or more success- 
fully than to the other. She listened to his vows 


and protestations, and believed that he was sin- | 
He had no sooner gained her affections, | 


cere. 
than, without cold words, altered looks, or any 

dispute whatever, he turned from her to her 

sister, and had the audacity to make love and 

offer her marriage almost in the same breath. 

This opened the eyes of both; but it was too 

late for one : the perfidious lover was dismissed ; 

but the young lady was so affected that she 

drooped and died. 

“Such is the story once whispered about, and 
now more openly related since the death of those 
who would have been most affected by hearing 
it. In comparing it, however, with the character 
of Lawrence, and coupling it with the circum- 
stance that he ever after continued on good 
terms with the family of which Mrs. Siddons was 
a member, I must indulge the hope that public 
rumour and private scandal united, as they often 
do, to darken this tale, and fix a tragic spot on 
one of the great heirs of fame in art. He has 
found apologists, such as a handsome man, who 
could flatter with both tongue and pencil, will 
readily find. A lady with compassionate tender- 
ness of heart, and a disposition more than mer- 
ciful, speaks thus softly of his failings: —‘ His 
character was beautiful, and much to be loved ; 
his manners were likely to mislead without his 
intending it. He could not write a common an- 
swer to a dinner invitation, without its assuming 
the tone of a billet-doux; the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft low whisper 
and with that tone of deference and interest 
which are so unusual, and so calculated to please. | 


I am myself persuaded that he never intention- | 


ally gave pain. He was not a male coquet ; he 





name. Common rumour, after relating the tale 
in its most painful shape, mournfully adds, that, 
as the anniversary of the death of Miss Siddons 
came round, he gave way to uncontrollable bursts 
of melancholy; that he wore mourning for her 
sake while he lived, and sealed his letters with 
black wax. He certainly, in general, wore a 
black coat, but this was probably a matter of 
taste; all artists abhor gilt buttons. I am as- 
sured by one who knew both Lawrence and Mrs. 


| Siddons well, that the young lady died much in 


the usual way, of disease and a doctor.” 





Waltzburgh: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 

3 vols. London: Whittaker & Co. 

Turs is a tale of the times of the Reforma- 
tion; and we have meetings of Lutherans, 
chapters of cardinals—marches by night, and 
counter-marches by day—passages of war, 
passages of true love, and passages like the 
avenues of the poet, which lead to nothing. 
We sometimes repose in a rich old abbey- 
stede, and take our wine and eat our venison 
with the slumberous servants of the saints: 
we sometimes unite ourselves with Luther, 
and are hunted from rock to rock, and from 
wood to cavern—nay, we occasionally unite 
ourselves with the great reformer’s bitterest 
enemies; and when we run him down and 
have him at bay, we see him spared and 
permitted to escape through the influence of 
most miraculous generosity ; to make amends 
for this, we now and then join Luther him- 
self, surprise his foes, and lead them captive 
by charity and generosity. Our readers, 
however, may rest assured, that no violent 
opinions in religious matters are started : the 
Catholics oppose for a time and submit at 
last; and the Lutherans grow more tolerant 
as the reformation proceeds. For those fond 
of the marvellous there is mystery, which 
answers quite as well; for those fond of war, 
we have a tournament, with knights un- 
horsed and ladies won; while for all ad- 
mirers of true love, there is the passion 
unreturned, during two whole volumes, of 
the young Baroness of Waltzburgh for her 
mercurial cousin Cyril, which comes to a 
wedding at last, and all ends calmly; for 
Luther and an abbot are present to bless the 
Protestant bride and the Catholic bride- 
groom. Of all the characters—and they 
are numerous—which the story contains, 
that of Katrine, the wife of Luther, is the 
most beautiful and natural: she was a re- 
formed nun; but the pain of having broken 
her vows was still in her heart; and though 
she beheld her husband triumphant, such 
was the force of habit, that she was not happy 
till she received the blessing of the cardinal, 
from whose diocese she had fled. 

It would be unjust to an unknown author 
not to give a specimen of the skill of the 
work : the following is no ungraceful or un- 
true picture of Luther :— 

“ Luther took Cyril to his own quict dwelling, 
which spoke of peace, comfort, and happiness. 
Whatever pride he might inwardly feel at the 
great work he had achieved with so much spirit 
and firmness, it was not visible in his habitation 
nor outward demeanour: without he was under 
the influence of excitement; then, as he often 
lamented, the irascibility of his nature burst 


had no plan ofconquest. All that I know of his | forth, disdaining all bounds, all restraints, giving 


attachment was the ill-fated and never-to-be 
defended affair.’ The conclusion of this | 
singular apology refers to the fate of Miss Sid- | 
dons; the commencement, to his conduct in 











his opponents just reason to complain of his | 


overbearing arrogance and ungovernable tem- 
per. With his own family, his own people, he 
was kind and urbane ; and such was the charac- 





ter he appeared to our hero, who, on so many 
other occasions, had experienced his benevolent 
assistance, and respectful treatment, particularly 
when St. Elma was the guest of Von Felten- 
heim, that he could not fail to render justice to 
one who now ranked so high in his opinion, not- 
withstanding his heretical tenets. 

“ As they left the dwelling of the Reformer, a 
cavalcade passed by. The principal personage 
of the group stopped suddenly at the appear- 
ance of Luther, saying— 

“Ah! my friend—my worthy Martin! I 
was coming to ask your advice—can you spare 
me one moment?’ 

«Two, if your highness require them, and 
my young friend, Baron Cyril, will permit ?’ 

“ Cyril bowed his acquiescence, and then drew 
back to allow a free communication, which soon 
terminated. The stranger thanked Luther with 
every mark of respect for his information, and 
then retraced his steps, followed by his suite, 
whose lowly obeisance, as they saluted the pastor, 
was expressive of the high estimation in which 
he was held. 

“© «Well! thought Cyril, ‘no one could 
wonder if this man were to be the prince of 
Arrogance !—Why Charles or Francis could re- 
ceive no greater homage, no deeper devotion— 
not even Clement himself—and this to a man of 
obscure birth and humble station !—his practice 
must be good to command such deference.’ 
Cyril's reflections were bere interrupted by a 
middle-aged man, who ran out from a dwelling, 
and laying his hand on the pastor’s arm, ex- 
claimed,— 

** «God in Heaven bless you, father! and re- 
turn on you, and yours, the happiness you have 
bestowed on me!’ 

“ © Your son is better then, Greslingheer ?’ 

“* Heaven be praised! and you, its instru- 
ment! You have rescued my poor Albert from 
guilt, misery, and despair !’ 

“¢ Truly I am thankful!—to-morrow I will 
callon you. I have a friend with me——’ 

“ «Now, now, good Luther! or my heart will 
burst!—Oh! sir!’ said he addressing Cyril, 
‘you will spare a few minutes to allow the 
overpowered feelings of a grateful family an 
opportunity of recovering some portion of com- 
posure !’ 

“© You distress me, Greslingheer—I will be 
with you early to-morrow!’ 

** “Now, I beseech you, now!’ exclaimed the 
man with deep earnestness, ‘who can tell what 
may happen before to-morrow !’ 

“Luther reluctantly acceded, and followed 
Greslingheer. As the pastor entered the house, 
the agitated owner turned, and perceiving Cyril 
remaining in the street, he joined him, saying— 

«Come, sir, and behold the benefits con- 
ferred by your friend !’ 

“Cyril obeyed, not from mere curiosity, but 
from a wish of proving still further the virtues 
of the man he had so long contemned. It was 
but justice, after having listened to, and be- 
lieved all the bad, he was now in honour bound 
to witness the good, even at the risk of being 
considered obtrusive. It was a scene to move a 
heart of sterner mould than Cyril’s. The eldest 
son of a large family had, by the interposition 
of Martin Luther, been rescued from shame and 
disgrace. The young man was truly penitent, 
and his parents had every reason to hope a youth 
of folly and idleness would be atoned for in after 
life. The tears, blessings, and thankfulness of 
the relatives were more than the worthy pastor 
could bear with composure, and he hastily 
quitted the house followed by Cyril. They 
walked slowly and silently towards the quarter 
of the town where the Baron Waltzburg resided. 

** Luther was the first to enter again in con- 
| versation by some remark on the beauty of the 
| evening, which was giving place to night, but 
Cyril’s feelings had been too strongly excited, 
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he could not join in the admiration expressed by 
his companion. Without being conscious of his 
words, he said— 

“6 Yes, it is very sublime ;—but I have been 
much affected by what we have just witnessed. 
When I reflect on what has occurred since our 
intimacy commenced, I can only wonder at the 
little, or I should rather say, no pride, to be 
perceived in your outward demeanour. If you 
have that quality, you conceal it well.’ 

“**And yet I am no dissembler. Alas! I 
am too violent by nature—but pride—“ what is 
man, that he should boast himself!” Look, 
Baron, at those brilliant stars—do not they 
speak humility to erring and weak mortals, who 
can only worship and adore the Maker of those 
bright orbs, to whom the world is but a point, a 
speck? A night like this recalls the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him!” I am answered by the im- 
mortal spark within me, and then I do feel 
proudly and thankfully the superiority of that 
emanation which our Maker bestowed at the 
creation; and my heart swells with gratitude 
for the blessing of conscious existence.’ ” 

We hope to meet the author of ‘ Waltz- 
burgh’ again; and we despair not of getting 
from the same hand an equally characteristic 
and more consistent story. 





Observations on the Present State of Pharmacy in 
Ireland. By D. Phelan, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Clonmel: Hackett. 


A severe exposure of a well-digested system of 
jobbing. The Irish Apothecaries’ Company 
was, it appears, incorporated in 1791, for two 
purposes: Ist, for the better general and pro- 
fessional education of apothecaries; and 2nd, 
to ensure a hall or shop for the sale of pure 
drugs. The first of these objects, by which the 
public were more peculiarly to benefit, was so 
completely neglected, that for thirty-seven ycars 
the company made no regulation, directly or in- 
directly, affecting it: the second, which was for 
their own commercial advantage, was so well 
looked after, that, according to their own re- 
port, ‘the shares were eagerly sought for, paid 
vast dividends, and rose in value from 100/. to 
6001.” These shares were originally sixty in 
number ; but as there was no limit to the number 
which each person might take, the whole of 
them are now held by about thirty apothecaries, 
who, partly from the influence ensured them by 
their charter, partly from the patronage extended 
to them by the Irish government, have ob- 
tained almost a monopoly of the whole drug 
trade of Ireland. The effect of this was cer- 
tainly very beneficial towards enabling their 
shares to pay “vast dividends”; but of mar- 
vellously little use in advancing “the general 
and professional education of apotheearies.” 
The directors of the company showed equal 
talent in profiting by anabuse. ‘The act ordered 
that no person should practise as an apothecary 
without serving seven years, undergoing an 
examination at the hall, and obtaining a licence ; 
that the price of this licence should be 10s. ; 
and the fine for practising without it 207. This 
was intended to prevent unqualified persons 
from dealing out drugs; but the company, it 
appears, turned it to the much more useful pur- 
pose of filling their own coffers. A number of 
persons were found to have violated this enact- 
ment, and the company commenced prosecuting, 
giving notice at the same time, that they would 
admit to examination any person who had so 
offended, on condition of first paying down his 
fine of 20. The examination in such cases was 
well known to be a mere farce. Mr. Phelan 


mentions a person who, in his own presence, 
was allowed to pass, though he could not tell 
bark from ipecacuanha! 

Here, then, was a direct reward offered to 








fraud and ignorance. A man wishing to become 
an apothecary had two modes—either to bind 
himself for seven years, at an expense, say, of 
100 guineas, to go through a regular course of 
instruction, and then present himself for ex- 
amination; or, to pick up a smattering of the 
business in any way he could, open a shop so 
as to make himself liable to indictment, pay his 
fine of 20/., and be next morning regularly in- 
rolled. It is evident, the more respectable and 
intelligent persons would choose the former— 
the least respectable the latter. Why then were 
the latter to be so encouraged? Simply because 
they paid the company,—that is, the thirty in- 
corporated shareholders,—20/. each for their 
licence, while the former class paid only 10s. 
The system worked so well, that from September 
1827 to March 1829, 116 persons who had not 
served apprenticeships, were allowed to pass in 
this way; the conjoint fines, thus, in the short 
space of twenty months, amounting to no less a 
sum than 23202. It may be well to add, that 
the number of persons who passed during the 
same time, after having duly served their ap- 
prenticeships, was but fifty-two. If this again 
was not a good mode of insuring well-educated 
apothecaries, it certainly was admirable for en- 
abling the shares to pay “‘ vast dividends.” 

Mr. Phelan’s pamphlet contains some useful 
proposals for remedying the defects of the pre- 
sent system, and insuring to apothecaries a 
better and more extended course of education, 
This part of the work may also be advanta- 
geously read, as bearing on the changes at pre- 
sent meditated by our own Apothecaries’ Com- 
yany. We recommend it to their consideration. 





Champavert : Contes Immoraux. Par Petrus 
Borel, le Lycanthrope. Paris: Eugéne 
Renduel ; London, Treuttel & Co. 

Ler not the title of this work startle our 
readers : the writer was no advocate for im- 
morality, but an unhappy youth, whose mind 
was fretted, and fevered, and coloured by 
insanity, which eventually over-mastered 
him; and who wrote the work to expose 
what he called the immoral consequences of 
our social state. It is a psychological cu- 
riosity, and little more; and consists of selec- 
tions from the posthumous writings of the 
unfortunate Champavert, whose suicide, some 
eighteen months ago, caused a nine days’ 
wonder in the salons of Paris. 

It is now about four or five years since 
a young man appeared at Paris, wearing a 
long beard, and otherwise acting and talking 
with a strange contempt for the forms and 
usages of society. He was in humble life, 
and, we believe, employed in an architect's 
office ; but as he was undoubtedly a man of 
genius, well-educated, with a good address, 
and very pleasant and amiable manners, his 
singularity soon brought him into notice, and 
introduced him to society. ‘This young man 
was Champavert. Towards the end of 1831, 
he published a small volume of poems, called 
‘Rapsodies par Petrus Borel.’ This work 
had extraordinary success; it was read, and 
its merits discussed among all ranks, and 
in all societies, of the French metropolis— 
from the prince to the prolétaire—from the 
Chaussée d’Antin to the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. ‘These poems are full of feeling and 
power ; but the sentiments are often wild and 
visionary—and a deep feeling of disappointed 
bitterness runs through them that is often 
startling. At times, however, a gentler and 
a better spirit breathes in them. In the 
language of the editor of the volume before 
us, “ It is alittle book impregnated with gall 











and pain. It is the prologue to the drama 
that followed, and which the most simple of 
its readers had anticipated. Such a work 
can have no second volume—its epilogue is 
death.” 

The independent bearing of Champavert, 
and his violent love of freedom, brought upon 
him the charge of being a formidable repub- 
lican ; and in his preface to the ‘ Rapsodies’ 
he adverts to this charge. 

“Tama republican,” he says, “just in the 
sense in which a wolf-dog would understand 
the term. My republicanism is lycanthropy, 
If I talk of a republic, it is because the word 
republic represents to my mind the broadest 
independence that association and civilization 
will allow. I am a republican, because I cannot 
be a Carib. I require freedom. Would a 
republic give it me? I have no experience on 
the subject; but when this hope is destroyed, 
like so many others, I have still the Missouri 
left.”’ 


From this preface, the public journals 
termed Champavert a lycanthrope: hence 
the epithet became attached to his name. 

The following amiable letter shows the 
high estimation in which his genius was held 
by the poet Béranger :— 

“ Pardon my remissness in thanking you for 
the copy of your poems, which you were so good 
as to send me; but M. Gérard gave me your 
address only a few days ago. 

“Tf the boiling metal throws off its scoria, 
the existence of the latter most certainly indi- 
cate that of the metal itself; and should you 
even be angry with me for thinking too highly 
of your future lot, I cannot help fondly be- 
lieving that it will be a remarkable one. Like 
you, I was once young and melancholy ;—like 
you, I have often taxed the social order with 
the agonies I have endured ;—nay, I have even 
preserved certain strophes of odes—for, when 
young, I too wrote odes—in which I express a 
desire to go and dwell among wolves. A strong 
confidence in Almighty God has often been my 
only refuge. The first of my verses which show 
any degree of reason, attest this. They are cer- 
tainly not so good as yours; but there is, I re- 
peat, a great analogy between the two. I state 
this to enable you to appreciate the melancholy 
though deep pleasure I have derived from the 
perusal of yours. I have the more sympathized 
in some of your feelings, because, though my 
destiny has changed, I have neither forgotten 
my early impressions, nor acquired a great 
relish for that society which I cursed when I 
was twenty. Only now, having no longer any 
reason to complain of it on my own account, 
never do complain except when I meet any of 
its victims. But you are born with genius; you 
have over me the advantage of a finished edu- 
cation; and I sincerely trust that you will tri- 
umph over the obstacles with which your path 
is strewed. Should this happen, as I am cer- 
tain it will, preserve ever the happy originality 
of your mind, and you will have reason to bless 
Providence for the trials it is now making you 
undergo in your youth. 

“You are not a man to be fond of praise; I 
shall therefore not add any to what I have al- 
ready written. I think, moreover, that you 
would prefer knowing the reflections which your 
poetry has raised in my mind. You will easily 
perceive that it is not from pure egotism that I 
have said a great deal about myself. 

“Receive, with my sincere thanks, the as- 
surance of my consideration, and of the deep 
interest with which you inspire me. 

“ BERANGER.” 


Disgusted with the society in which he was 
doomed to live, and weary of struggling to 
support that life which he deemed worthless, 
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Champavert gave full scope, for a time, to 
the natural melancholy of his diseased mind, 
and then ended his mortal sufferings by 
self-destruction. Having deposited his papers 
in a portfolio, he addressed them, together 
witha letter announcing his intention, to his 
friend Jean-Louis, who, hastening to Paris, 
in the hope of preventing the rash act, found 
the young poet's body at the Morgue. We 
draw a veil over the particulars of the 
catastrophe. 

The tales in this volume, like the ‘ Rap- 
sodies,’ give a thorough insight into the mind 
of the author. One or two are written with 
afreedom and nakedness of detail entirely 
at variance with our feelings of propriety ; 
but they are all full of thought; and place 
the institutions of society in a strange and 
startling light. 

We shall give two or three specimens of 
these ravings, merely to satisfy our readers 
of the nature of the work :— 

“The thought which has always pursued me 
with the greatest bitterness, and inspired me 
with the utmost loathing, is— 

“That a man ceases to be honest only from 
the day on which his crimes are discovered : the 
most detestable villains, whose atrocities remain 
concealed, are honourable men, openly enjoy- 
ing favour and respect. How must such beings 
laugh when they hear themselves termed good, 
just, honourable, most serene, and highness! 
¢ «* * This thought tears me to pieces. * * * 
I feel repugnance at shaking hands with any 





but my intimates; and I involuntarily shudder | 


at the idea, which never fails to strike me, that 
in so doing 1 am pressing the hand of a per- 
jured wretch, of a traitor, or a parricide. * * * 

“When | behold a man for the first time, my 
eyes, in spite of myself, examine him from head 
to foot, and in my heart I inquire whether he 
be a truly honest man, or only a fortunate 
scoundrel, whose peculations, frauds, or crimes, 
are unknown, and will for ever remain so. In- 
dignant, angry, and with scorn upon my lip, | 
am tempted to turn my back upon him. 

“Were men classed like other animals—had 
they, like the latter, various forms according to 
their various propensities—if there were par- 
ticular shapes for the ferocious man and the 
murderer, as there are for the tiger and the 
hyena—if there were shapes for the thief, 
the usurer, and the covetous man, as there are 
for the kite, the wolf, and the fox : in such case, 
each would be aware of the propensities of his 
fellow-beings; and each would be able to love 
the deserving, and avoid or hunt down the 
wicked, as we avoid or hunt down the panther 
and the bear, and love the dog, the deer, and 
the ewe.” 





“ T will say nothing concerning capital punish- 
ment, for a sufficient number of eloquent voices 


have been raised against it since the time of 


Beccaria. But I will exclaim against the wit- 
ness for the prosecution. 1 will cover him with 
shame. Can you imagine how any man can be- 
come a witness for the prosecution? Fah! 
Such monsters are only to be found among the 
human race. Is there a more refined, a more 
civilized species of barbarity, than evidence for 
a prosecution ?” 





“ At Paris there are two dens, one of thieves, 
the other of murderers. The den of thieves is 
the Exchange—that of murderers, the Palais 
de Justice.” 


| 





The Mother's Manual; or, Illustrations of 
Matrimonial Economy. An Essay, in 
Verse, with twenty plates. ‘Treuttel & Co. 


A satiric poem, with twenty satiric prints! 
A little inky-faced emissary of our printer’s 
smiled as he delivered this pretty book, and 
said, “ By Mrs. Trollope, sir!” If this be 
so, we are undone. We have, alas! said 
sundry saucy things of this lady, and touched 
some of her many works with rather, we fear, 
an ungentle hand. In our alarm we express- 
ed a hope to our sable messenger that Mrs. 
Trollope had not heard of our comments: 
“ Very likely, sir,” said he, with a malicious 
glance, “ for we sell only ten thousand.” 
We are, therefore, every way ruined: but 
how the devil were we to know that she 
would turn out such a cockatrice? We shall 
wage no war with those who come armed in 
triple mail: to a lady who can be stern in 
prose, satiric in verse, and sarcastic with the 
pencil, we must, in all time to come, be kind. 
We wish we could recall our bitter words, 
and double the number of our sweet ones. 

The aim of the poem is explained in the 
opening verses: the art of getting well mar- 
ried is an old one; but fashions and circum- 
stances modify all things, and this ancient 
science has not escaped change. 


Lady Hook was a widow, the wisest and best 

That ever six fatheriess daughters caressed : 

A model of prudence, unspotted in fame, 

Her word was a law, and a sanction her name; 

In less than six years from her husband’s demise, 

She had married six girls, and each match was a prize. 


Mrs. Philtre, her sister, had been also bereft, 

By the stern hand of Death, of her husband, who left 
Three young female pledges of love the most tender, 
With a handsome life-rent on his land to befriend her. 
But it happend, alas! that the acres must go 
To the heir male, which lett the young ladies so, so; 
More unluckily still; poor dear Mrs. hiltre 
Knew little of life, but judiciously built her 
Best hopes for her girls, from tie lessons she took, 

By observing the progress of good Lady Ilook. 

For many long years she used infinite pains, 

With books of ail kinds to enlighten her brains ; 

She consulted the curate, the lawyer, the squire ; 

At each learned discussion, her ambition soared higher. 
Her poor girls were the slaves of her constant endeavour 
To make them appear inconceivably clever; 

But something within her, kept whispering still, 

That she had not the knack, or the tact, or the skill, 
To make them succeed like their elegant cousins, 

Who went on making brilliant conquests by dozens. 
When at length the news came that her sixth niece 

had made, 

An excclient match—she no longer delay’d 
Fulfilling a project she bad still kept in view: 

(A project, both wise and agreeable too,) 

Of repairing to London in order to try 
If a season in town, with her model close by, 

Might not teach her all former defects to supply. 


How country spinsters are to be prepared 
in town for the matrimonial noose, our ladies 
may learn from the following conversation : 

Mrs. Philtre. Well!—after passing nearly half a 


year 
At this, 1 next got all these Pinnocks here,— 
Aud was resolved to go completely through 
Each separate volume. But it would not do; 
This horrid algebra’s such frightful stuff, 
1 quickly found one volume was cnough. 
Then came— 
Lady Hook. Oh, hold awhile! good heaven defend 
My nerves—this catalogue will never end. 
Now, Margaret, listen—and you'll soon agree, 
You had better burn your books, and learn of me. 
I have six daughters—all have married we!!— 
Can Locke or Pinnock furnish such a spell? 
Trust me, it is not learning that will do: 
Now, tell me, was it learning married you ? 
Mrs. Ph. Why no—but then my girls are not so 
pretty. 
Lady H. Never wind that, we'll try tomake them 


witty. 
Mrs. Ph. Why, that’s exactly what I've tried to do. 
Lady H, My dear, | beg your pardon—no, not you. 
You’ve laboured hard to make the poor things wise, 
But wisdom ciarms not either hearts or eyes. 
Tis talent, quickness, esprit, and all that, 
The men detest every thing wise and flat ; 








Ennui’d to death, they seek what will amuse, 
And never cease b/ue learning to abuse. 

1 know them well, and for six years at least, 
Have studied only what would please them best. 

Some of the mystery of —s conquests 
of lords and squires is to be found in the ex- 
amination of Lady Anne by the sagacious 
Lady Hook. 

Soh! here they are. Well—Anne, Maria, Jane, 
You're too much grown for me to know again— 
But I presume you come in order in. 
Nay, but look up—to blush is not a sin. 
Come here, my dear. 
(She takes hold of Axxe, and examines her. 
- +» + « « This girl has some good points; 
Her bust is ample, and she has slender joints. 

Sit on this sofa, Anne—there—throw your arm 
Over the back—thus. Here’s enough to charm 
Without tormenting her about her face ; 

But then | must insist on style and grace. 

Lady Jane, too, stands a good examina- 

tion : 
see Come, Jane,—nay, she can blush— 

That is not shyness, but a charming flush. 

There’s a nice girl—aye, turn away your head, 

I never saw a more bewitching red. 

Marg’ret—your girls will do. They are not shy, 

Nor beauties, certainly—but, by and bye 

They shall succeed when portioned belles shall not. 

But now, my dears, you'll show me what you’ve got 

By way of light accomplishment and grace ; 

These will do more than the most lovely face. 

The taste of the young ladies in composing 
verse is next gone into by their sagacious 
monitress; and, really, they measure out the 
syllables with as much inspiration as some 
bards of note and name. ‘The volume closes 
with an assurance, that beauty and accom- 
plishments, such as this country consignment 
of spinsters, cannot fail to lead them all to 
opulent matches. Some of the prints are 
very clever, and all have merit. Amelia, 
who danced herself into a general's arms, is 
well sketched: and so is that introductory 
scene where Lady Hook exclaims— 

This girl has some good points. 

The verse in some places might have been 
a little more musical with advantage ; but if 
we miss feet in one place we are sure to find 
them in another. The satire is generally 
sharp, and sometimes playful, and seidom 
misses its aim. 





CRIGINAL PAPERS 


DIRGE, 


BY H, F. CHORLEY. 


Tuov hast left us !—here no more 
Gladness shall her gambols play, 
She hath heard th’ approaching roar 
Of care’s flood—and fled away— 
Fled away to sleep with thee, 

Bright, beloved Emilie! 


Laughter ’s spent—and weeping sorrow 
Makes the weary heart his own,— 
Dark and troubled is the morrow, 
We must breast its waves alone ; 
All alone,—uncheered by thee, 
Faithful-hearted Emilie! 


Confidence forsakes his oar, 

Gloom doth shroud the waters round, 
Poverty, upon the shore, 

Crouching dark, like spectre hound, 
Waits our coming—thou art free,— 
Happy angel, Emilie!— 


Age too, with his numbing pains, 
Creepeth through the weakened frame, 
Memory mourns in broken strains, 
Joys that centered in thy name :— 
Where thou art we fain would be, 
Dear, departed Emilie !— 


THE ATHENAUM. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


WE have just received the North American 
Review for April, and it is an excellent number. 
It is possible, that we may have been flattered 
into this favourable opinion, seeing that the 
‘ Memoir of Sir Walter Scott,’ which appeared 
in the Atheneum, has been reprinted in America, 
and forms the leading article—but, to say no- 
thing of this, there is an admirable paper on 
the ‘ History of Philadelphia,’ which abounds 
in pleasant anecdotes; another on Thatcher's 
‘ Indian Biography :’ others on Abercrombie 
*On the Intellectual Powers ;’ Southey’s ‘ Life 
of Bunyan’—‘ The Progress of Society,’ a sopo- 
rific for all who have a nervous dread of revo- 
lutions—and one on ‘Spanish Language and 
Literature,’ which we have not yet had time to 
examine. 

Some of the magazines, too, have come to 
hand. Blackwood has only nine articles; one of 
them, that on the French Revolution, might have 
been spared, though some passages in it sting 
to the heart; nor are we particularly attached 
to the article on the Greek Anthology; the one 
on Loch Awe is a compensation; the Ossianic 
touches in it are excellent, and belong to the 
scene. Once more, what is become of the 
Noctes? Fraser is clever and varied; ‘The 
Country Gentlemen of England,’ and ‘ Ten of the 
Poets of the Day,’ are happy thoughts. There 
is an admirable likeness of our friend, Thomas 
Carlyle—we intend to frame it. One of the 
chief attractions, tous, in the Jetropolitan, is the 
Autobiography of our little naval friend, Peter 
Simple; Chucks and O’Brien, are characters 
not to be forgotten. ‘The Dublin University 
Magazine maintains its character. The ‘ Fa- 
miliar Epistle from London,’ is a good hit. 
The spirit and feeling of the work is lrish, and 
it is for that we like it; we are lovers of what 
is national. 

We have already received notice that a reply 
to Moore’s theological work is preparing for 
immediate publication, to be called, ‘ A Guide 
to an Irish Gentleman in his Search for a Re- 
ligion.’ 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, even 
in these days of sunshine, is nothing so pro- 
ductive as ithas been; some of the lesser Exhi- 
bitions are not, we hear, unsuccessful. 

Never perhaps were so many benefit concerts 
given in a whole season as have taken place in 
London during the present month. This is a 
grievous nuisance that must be abated. On the 
continent, no artist, but of great fame and high 
talent, presumes to make such a personal ap- 
peal to the musical public; but in London every 
miserable pianist, flutist, guitarist, singing- 
master, and singing-mistress, put forth their 
claims and pretensions, and, by trick and ma- 
neeuvre, contrive to pocket large sums, while 
men of genius and of honour are left without 
support. Will it be believed that the two least 
profitable concerts this season have been given 
by Hummel and Moscheles, who, in addition to 
their superior performances, produced for the 
occasion MS. compositions of high merit! We 
have received various tickets of admission this 
week, and acknowledge ourselves obliged by the 
compliment, but Herz’s was the only one we 
could spare time for, and there we should have 
been well repaid had we heard nothing but his 
own brilliant performance. 

Malibran has renewed, for a few nights, her 
engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, and with 
permission to sing at public concerts. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 29.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—A paper was first read 
by Chaning Pearce, Esq., F.G.S., ‘On the 
Apriocrinites, or Pear Encrinite, found at 
Bradford, in Wiltshire ; and afterwards, a me- 
moir by Col. Charles Silvertop, F.G.S., ‘On 
the tertiary formation of the Province of Gra- 
nada, and part of that of Savilla. 

At the meeting held on the 15th instant, 
Col. Colby presented to the Society by order of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ‘ the Townland 
Survey of the County of Londonderry ;’ and 
Capt. Beaufort presented by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, a complete 
set of the Admiralty charts. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 28.—Colonel Sykes in the chair.—The 
table was covered with skins of various species 
of mammalia, &c., presented since the last meet- 
ing, including that of a fine leopard; one of a 
cat of large size, and considered to be as yet 
undescribed; a rare species of monkey, not 
previously in the Society’s collection, the sem- 
nopithecus cucullatus of French authors; a 
species of paradoxurus, and a large bat from 
India, belonging to the genus pteropus of Cu- 
vier. Among the birds, an unknown hornbill, 





With some reptiles, was a preserved skin of the | 


crocodile of India, considered by Cuvier to be 
identical with that of Egypt; and two snakes, 
one of them a cobra di capello of large size. 
The secretary read a paper by the Rev. F. 
W. Hope, describing several new genera and 


species of coleopterous insects, illustrated by | 


many beautiful drawings. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 21.—T. A. Knight, Esq., in the chair.— 
A paper, by the President, was read, on the 
means of obtaining abundant autumnal crops of 
the double-bearing hautbois strawberry. By 
a somewhat similar practice, Mr. Knight states 
that Keen’s seedling, the old scarlet, and other 
excellent sorts of strawberry, may be made to 
yield plentiful supplies a second time in the same 
season. These latter would, however, be derived 
from the old plants, and not from the early run- 
ners, as in the case of the hautbois. 

The splendour of the cactuses, from Sir E. 
Antrobus’s garden at Cheam, the azaleas, pco- 
nias, &c., in the rooms, has been seldom equalled 
even at these attractive exhibitions, and almost 
obscured many plants of extreme beauty, but of 
smaller magnitude ; among the latter we noticed 
the Schiganthus retusus, Gladiolus blandus, 
Oncidium papilio, Hybrid calceolarias, Iris 
tenax, &c. Mr. Grayson, of Mortlake, contri- 
buted specimens of asparagus, the united weight 
of 110 heads of which was 31 $lbs., and Sir A. 
Hume a seedling peeonia from P. papaveracea. 

Notice was given that the lectures on botany 
were to be discontinued. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 19.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were laid before the meet- 
ing: ‘Answer of the Directors of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway to an article in 
the Edinburgh Review,’ presented by Mr. Locke. 
‘Account of the Steam Boats plying on the 
River Clyde, in 1832 and 1833,’ and also, ‘A 
description of the mode of ventilating St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow,’ by Dr. Cleland. ‘ Letter to 
the Carriers and Traders on the Navigations 
connecting Liverpool and Manchester,’ by Mr. 
Grahame. ‘ New Piloting Directions for Saint 





George’s Channel and the Coast of Ireland, by 
the late A. Nimmo, Esq.’ from Mr. Macneill. 
‘Section of the Timber Roofs over the Docks 











and Building Slips of H.M. Dock Yards, by 


Mr. John Scott Tucker. Mr. Coome presented 
a paper ‘On the changes of the Tides in the 
River Thames.’ A letter was read by Mr. Cot- 
tam, relating to the growth of certain species of 
Timber in Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales. Specimens of grass roots from the Old 
Broomielaw Bridge, to illustrate the injurious 
effects of allowing filth to accumulate, and 
weeds to grow, in the sheltered angles of a 
building, were received from Mr. Charles 
Atherton. A letter was read, containing some 
account of the Paisley Canal passage boats, 
alluded to at a former meeting, which gave rise 
to a lengthened discussion on the comparative 
merits of canals and railways, as regards the 
conveyance of passengers. Sir Charles Dance 
was introduced by a member of the Institution, 
and entered into some particulars respecting 
the performance of his locomotive engine on 
turnpike roads. Mr. William Hooper, builder, 
was elected an Associate. 





March 26.—The President in the chair.— 
A paper, entitled, ‘ Experiments on the resist- 
ance of Barges moving on Canals,’ by Mr. H.R. 
Palmer, was read by the secretary. Mr. Brun- 
ton presented a working model of his well-known 
‘Fire Regulator’ for stationary engine boilers, 
and gave a full description of its construction 
and mode of application; testimonials were 


and a fine specimen of the Patagonian penguin. | ded by several members of the saving of 


fuel effected by means of this apparatus, from 
instances under their own observation. A care- 
ful comparison was made with a large pumping 
engine, fitted up with the ‘Regulator,’ and an- 
other engine of the same power without it, the 
result of which was, that Brunton’s apparatus 
had effected a saving of fuel to the amount of 
25 per cent. A saving of 30 per cent. was 
mentioned in .he case of a large engine at Leeds, 
and another of 20 per cent. in the same place. 
One member had found a diminution of 15 per 
cent. in the consumption of coal by a pumping 
engine after four years’ trial. 





April 2.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
James Leslie, Dundee Harbour, was elected a 
corresponding member; Mr. Dugdale Hough- 
ton, Edgbaston, Birmingham, and Mr. Thomas 
Page, Camden Town, as Associates. 

The subject of engine furnaces was resumed, 
and a description given of Brunton’s ‘ Peri- 
staltic Grate,’ which is a contrivance for pre- 
venting clinkers from adhering to the fire bars: 
it was stated to have been used with much 
success. A communication was made of the 
result of an experiment made with the ‘Fire 
Regulator,’ with a view to determine the com- 
parative amount of evaporation between it and 
the common engine furnace; it was found, that 
in the boiler connected with the apparatus, 
11} cubic feet of water were evaporated, from a 
temperature of 76 degrees, at an expense of 
eighty pounds of coal; with another boiler, of 
nearly the same size, and without the Regu- 
lator, only 9 cubic feet of water were evapo- 
rated from the same temperature, and with an 
equal consumption of coal.—Stanley’s ‘ Fire 
Regulator’ was also alluded to, and the saving 
of fuel effected by its means said to be about 
25 per cent.; but this has not yet been accu- 
rately determined by experiment.—An account 
was given by Mr. Dodds, of the metallic piston 
invented by him, which is used in the loco- 
motive engines on the Monkland and Kirkin- 
tilloch Railway; he also described the size of the 
engines, their construction and general per- 
formance on that line. 

A model of a newly-invented axletree being 
on the table, gave rise to some general obser- 
vations on the most advantageous forms for 
wheels and axles; the preference was given to 
cylindrical over conical shaped or dished wheels, 
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as being stronger, causing less wearing of the 
yoad, and considerably less strain and friction 
on the axles.—Mr. Collinge’s patent axles being 
mentioned in connexion with this subject, one 
member stated that he had travelled over a 
distance of 5000 miles in a gig provided with 
these axles, without their requiring either clean- 
ing or renewal of the oil. 





April 16.—James Walker, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers, &c. 
were presented : ‘Description of the method of 
sinking wells to secure the foundations of heavy 
buildings where the soil is bad, as practised at 
Madras,’ from Captain Drewry. ‘A Plan and 
Section of the River Medway, from Rochester 
Bridge to Sheerness,’ from Mr. John Scott 
Tucker. ‘ Explanation of the mechanical power 
in propelling Mr. Saxton’s Model Carriage, ex- 
hibited at the Gallery of Practical Science in 
Adelaide-street,’ by Mr. John Seaward. ‘Synop- 
sis of the several Seams of Coal in the Newcastle 
district,’ by Mr. John Buddle. ‘ An account of 
the explosion which took place at Jarrow Col- 
liery, on the 3rd August, 1830,’ also by Mr. 
Buddle.—Mr. Macneill read a short account of 
the experiments recently made, under his ma- 
nagement on the Paddington Canal, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the law of resistance to 
light boats moving at different velocities; this 
subject created considerable interest, and led 
to some observations as to former experiments 
on the resistance of fluids, also as to the power 
required to propel steamers, at different veloci- 
ties: Mr. Macneill has prepared a more detail- 
ed and scientific account of these experiments, 
which will shortly be presented to the Insti- 
tution. 





April 23.—James Walker, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Buddle’s account of an 
improved machine for washing ‘Slime Lead 
Ore,’ was read by the secretary, and detailed 
drawings laid on the table. Plans and sections 
of part of the mining district of Alston Moor, 
drawn in isometrical perspective, were received 
from Mr. Sopwith. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Memorandum on 
Military Horse Power, by Major Sir F. Head,’ 
communicated by Colonel Page, recommending 
the use of the surcingle } in cavalry regiments, 
and that provision should be made for attaching 
a rope to each surcingle, so that every horse 
could be made available for extricating cannon, 
waggons, &c. in cases of emergency. It was 
mentioned that this method of attaching horses 
was about being tried on the Paddington Canal, 
in place of the common method of tracking 
with the collar and traces. Some mention was 
made of a set of experiments, which were insti- 
tuted several years ago, under the superintend- 
ance of the Duke of Wellington, with a view to 
ascertain the utility of training cavalry horses 
to draw from the surcingle. A train of field 
artillery was manceuvred, with horses attached 
to the guns in this way, with great regularity 
and steadiness. , 


+ Drawing from one side of the horse, by means of a 
belt or surcingle, is still common in South America. Its 
application, in catching the wild cattle of that country, 
is thus described by Captain Hall: “The instrament 
used is called a lasso, which signifies slip-knot or noose. 
It consists of a rope made of twisted strips of untanned 
hide, varying in length from fifteen to twenty yards, and 
Is about as thick as the little finger. It has a noose, or 
running knot, at one end, the other extremity being 
fastened by an eye and button to a ring in a strong 
hide belt or surcingle, bound tightly round the horse. 
the coil is grasped by the horseman’s left hand, while 
the noose which is held in the right, trails along the 
ground, except when in use, and then it is whirled 
round the head with considerable velocity, during 
which it is made to assume a circular form; so that, 
when delivered from the hand, the noose preserves 
Itself open till it falls over the objectyat which it has 
been aimed. The unerring precision with which the 
| is thrown over the horns of cattle, at full gallop, 
1s astonishing,’’ &c, 





One member, who had made a careful set of 
experiments with horses harnessed in this man- 
ner, both for ploughing and drawing waggons, 
considered that it might be an useful resource, 
in cases of emergency, for bringing a riding 
horse to perform perhaps half the work of a 
common draught horse, but he had not found it 
so advantageous as the common method for 
heavy steady work. 





FINE ARTS 





Constable’s Landscapes. 

How quickly time passes, this work has made 
us sensible of. We remember to have an- 
nounced the first and forthcoming Number; and 
on reference to the pages of the heneum, it 
appears to have been three years ago! ‘Three 
years then have we been labouring in this voca- 
tion,—and let us hope, not without rendering 
some service to literature. Ali lovers of natu- 
ral landscape know and admire Mr. Consta- 
ble’s works: they are all distinguished by 
poetic feeling, and by a deep sense of the beau- 
ties of wood and stream, hill and dale, the 
shaggy mountain and the stormy sea. They 
are all essentially English, and wholly original ; 
no school, save that of Nature, claims any share 
in his inspiration. Much as we admire him, we 
have not remained ignorant of the faults which 
critics and connoisseurs impute to him. Fu- 
seli, we know, called his landscapes wintry. It 
is because Constable resembles no other painter 
that men who judge only by precedent dislike 
his colouring; compare him with nature—the 
true test—and he is safe; he is an original, and 
must be looked on as such; it is because he 
neither resembles Claude nor Callcott that we 
like him; and, like all originals, he has less 
to fear from future ages than from the pre- 
sent. The publication before us will go far 
to dispel prejudice; his colours are not in 
the way of his fame here. Lucas has engraved 
his pictures with much effect and feeling. None 
of these are landscapes of the fancy: some 
scenes are half real and half imaginary; but 
the greater number are transcripts of spots re- 
markable for picturesque beauty. They all 
wear the hue and aspect of old England: 
‘Morning,’ ‘Noon,’ and ‘ Evening,’ together 
with ‘ Summerland,’ are exquisite things; 
‘lIampstead Heath’ will induce us, even in 
these burning days, to visit the spot; but ‘The 
Glebe House,’ ‘ The Mill Stream and Head of 
a Lock on the Stour,’ are, we think, surpassed 
by nothing in art. Nor do we look with other 
eyes than those of reverence on ‘ The Birth- 
place of the Artist’ himself—it is (like that of 
Gainsborough) in Suffolk, and a very lovely 
spot. 

Shylock and Jessica. 








Moon & Boys. 

To say this is by Newton is almost enough to 
satisfy the world that itis clever. The Jessica 
is inimitable; the expression is simplicity itself: 
she is receiving the instructions from her father, 
which we all know how she kept. It is well 
engraved by Doo. 

The Lily, and The Rose. Smith & Elder. 
Mr. Parris announces his intention of issuing 
two prints with the above name, executed in 
the finest style of engraving. ‘The Lily is before 
us, nor is it undeserving of the name: it repre- 
sents a beautiful group of girls, holding a fair 
child—the Lily, we suppose—in their arms, and 
mixing lilies of the valley with its locks, 

Oliver Cromwell. ‘Tilt. 
Tue painter, Delaroche, has imagined Oliver 
Cromwell lifting the lid of the coffin of Charles 
the First, on the 20th of January 16149, to look 
at the havoc he had wrought on the person of 
his old master. The dress of Oliver is a little 
grotesque, but the sentiment is good, 








Madonna, Carlo Dolce: Ecce Homo, Guido. 
Ackermann. 

Tue sublime originals are well known to the 

world; nor have they been unworthily copied 

by the graver of Mr. Nicholas: the Madonna is 
particularly true and touching. 

Lodge's Portraits. WUarding & Lepard. 
We have six new numbers of this valuable work 
before us: we consider it one of the best repub- 
lications of the day. Each number contains 
three portraits, often very beautifully copied 
by the graver, of eminent persons who figured 
in British story; these are accompanied by brief, 
but satisfactory memoirs, drawn from authentic 
or original materials. This work ought to find 
its way into every one’s hands desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the persons and actions 
of the distinguished heroes and heroines of the 
island. 

The Celestial Volume. No.1. Cadell. 

A work from the pen of Galt and the pencil of 
Martin cannot but deserve attention. The 
painter has called on his imagination, and here 
are the iruits in a picture of the earth on 
the eve of the Deluge. The sun is setting be- 
hind mountainous clouds, or rather, mountains 
which mingle with the sky: the moon, and a 
single star, are up, while a comet, such as that 
which Milton mentions, which, “ from its hoary 
hair shakes pestilence and war,” is flaming 
through space. The inhabitants of earth marvel 
what this may forebode. The story, by Galt, 
lies out of our line at present. We wish good 
fortune to this bold work. 

Twelve Eiched Outlines, from Sketches by Charles 
Wild. 

Tuts is the very interesting work we announced 
some time since, as forthcoming. It contains 
Views of the Nave of the Church of St. James, 
the Altar of the Holy Sacrament and the Sepul- 
chral Chapel of Rubens in the same, and the 
Chapel of the Virgin in the Church of St. Charles, 
all at Antwerp; one in the Church of St. Baron, 
at Ghent; another in a church at Mechlin; the 
Choir of the Church of St. James, and the Qua- 
drangle of the Episcopal Palace, both at Liege ; 
Ruins of the Knights’ Hall and the Terrace in 
front of the Castle at Heidelberg; and two of the 
Cathedral at Strasbourg. The whole are drawn 
with that admirable skill and care for which 
Mr. Wild is so justly celebrated, and etched 
with great delicacy: we would refer to the Choir 
of the Church of St. James at Liege, as a won- 
derful specimen in this way ; indeed, for ac- 
curacy and detail, it might serve the pur- 
poses of the architect; and to the Quadrangle 
of the Episcopal Palace, in which the varying 
ornaments of each separate pillar are clearly 
distinguishable, although the general effect is, 
for an etching, extraordinarily bold and power- 
ful. The Views of Heidelberg are equally ad- 
mirable as specimens of elaborate finishing, 
yet, with but a tone of colour, the Terrace Front 
would make a beautiful landscape. 

Anatomical Studies of the Bones and Muscles, from 
drawings by the late John Flarman. Engraved 
by H. Landseer. Nattali. 

Tuts is a valuable work, and equally so to the 

general reader and the artist. It contains twen- 

ty-one large folio engravings, explanatory of the 
bones and exterior muscles. The originals were, 
it is stated in the preface, the studies made by 

Flaxman for his own use and instruction, which 

will be a better recommendation to students in 

art than any commendation of ours. ‘Two ad- 
ditional plates and explanatory notes have been 
added by Mr. W. Robinson; and a good portrait 
of F'laxman, cleverly etched by M. de Clauson, 
is prefixed to the work. which is dedicated to 

Chantrey. 

Elizabethan Architecture. Priestley & Weale. 

TueERE is much picturesque beauty in the archi- 

tecture of the times of Henry VII., Henry VIIL., 
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and Elizabeth: and we have always looked upon | 
it as admirably adapted for all the purposes of | 


elegance or life in this cold northern climate. 
A dozen out of the twenty-two specimens in the 
volume before us will support our assertion: we 
wish so well to this little work as to regret that 
the larger views have not come as clear and 
satisfactory from the stone as the small frontis- 
piece representing Eastbury House from the 
wood: the letterpress is creditable to the pen 
of Mr. Clarke, whose pencil traced the drawings 
from which the illustrations are taken. 
England and Wales. Moon & Boys. 

Att works in which the pencil of ‘Turner 
appears, are successful; the vigour and the 


poetic elegance of his sketches cannot, except | 
now and then, be matched by other artists. The | 
engravings in this number are of Ely Cathedral, | 


Blenheim House, Upnor Castle, and the Castle 
of Langharne: Blenheim and Upnor are in ‘Tur- 
ner’s best manner; the others are beautiful: 
all are well engraved, but to Ely we give the 
preference. 

Heads after the Antique. No. 1. Rowney & Co. 
THESE are fair and cheap copies of the finest 
heads of antiquity; they will be useful to those 
who cannot get plaster casts of the originals: 
the size of nature would have been better for 
students, but much may be gathered even from 
these. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

THE voice, the personal attractions, and the 
intellectuality of Madame Malibran, have been 
insufficient to protect her against that system 
of quackery which prevails at this house; and 
she—who seems to take her station between 
human and divine, and stretch a hand to each— 


was lately thrust, “ by particular desire,” into | 


the part of Count Bellino, in ‘'The Devil's 
Bridge.’ If it were our habit to put names in 


print, when it is possible to avoid it, we could | 


state where the “ particular desire”? came from. 
As to the opera itself, it was a favourite while 
it had youth and strength on its side, but it has 
not sutficient remains of beauty to make it in- 
teresting in its old age. As to Madame Mali- 
bran’s performance, it was, as far as anything 
she does, can be, a failure. She played it against 
her inclination and under exireme timidity, 
and not having had time, we suppose, to make 
herself mistress of the words of the songs, she 
was obliged to fill up the gaps with excessive 
ornament, and the sense of the sones which are 
all more or less acting ones, was thus sacrificed 
to sound. The extent to which the absurdity of 


introducing songs into operas to which they do | 


not belong, is sometimes carried by English 
singers, was never more completely demon- 
strated than upon this occasion. Miss Betts, 


as the Coun/ess, came on in what was intended | 
for a serious scene, and after making some | 


melancholy speech about her child, walked with 
great composure down to the lamps, and favour- 
ed us with ‘ Lo, here the Gentle Lark.’ Could 
anything be more monstrous? We confess we 
were half inclined to give up all blaming of 
this management for its systematic quackery, 
when we found that the audience for whose good 
sense we stand up, and write down, not only 
did not rise en masse, and demand the omission 
of the senseless intrusion, but actually sat it 
out, and applauded it at the end. If Miss Betts 
should ever feel inelined to commit such another 
breach of the piece, we make her a voluntary 
tender of the following sentence to introduce it. 
“ Away—away—talk to me not of consolation— 
who but a mother shall pretend to judge of the 
agonized feelings of a mother when her child 
s in danger? Even now, as I press these burn- 
ng fingers to this throbbing brain, the tortures 
of memory come upon me, and I seem to hear 











the sounds of my child’s innocent prattle, as it 
used to awake me at early dawn—sounds which 
forcibly remind me of ‘the Gentle Lark’ ”"— 
then the symphony if you please. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Tuts German, French, Italian, English Thea- 
tre, re-opened on Monday last, with Mozart’s 
* Magic Flute,’ performed by one of the incom- 
plete German companies now in London. We 
shall not, at present, touch upon the subject of 
the proposed lumping of the two houses, further 
than to express an earnest hope, that the lead- 
ing artists, male and female, while they are 
making their future agreements, will not lose 
sight of the dignity of their profession, or of the 
claims of their less gifted brethren. If they | 
will be firm, the drama may yet be saved, in 
spite of all the efforts of lessees ; and that they 
will be firm, the excellent conduct of the late 
Covent Garden Company, their warm-hearted 
support and honest appropriation of profit to 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, and the success which 
has attended their efforts at the Olympic, afford 
good ground for believing.—To return to a re- 
port of ‘The Magic Flute.’ A few attempts 
were made by a small party, to express disap- 
probation, and to interrupt the performance of 
foreigners upon a stage, from which English 
actors had been driven ; but these attempts, how- 
ever well-meant, were mistaken, and the good 
sense of the majority, at once put a stop to an 
ebullition of feeling, which was likely to be 
mistaken, and needlessly to distress those who 
were in no ways to blame. Upon the whole, 
although the audience seemed to take it for 
granted, that the execution of the music must 
be perfect, because the singers were German, 
the opera was very indifferently given. Madame 
Schreeder Devrient certainly sang and acted 
with her accustomed spirit and excellence, and 
Herr Haitzinger was at times effective, although 
his acting is wooden in the extreme. Herr 
Hétz displayed much of the vis comica in Papa- 
geno, and went through the part altogether 
most creditably. Herr Schifer, in the chief 
Usher of the Temple of Isis, put forth a bass 
voice of considerable power, but evinced more 
of the usher than the master in its management. 
His delivery of the fine bass song in the second 
act would have been greatly improved if he 
had sung in tune. 

The six ladies who enacted the “three atten- 
dants on the Queen of Night” and the “ Three 
Genii,” also contrived to destroy the effect of | 
the beautiful trios and choruses intrusted to 
them, by frequently singing cruelly out of tune. 
Those who want their ears bored should hear 
them. English singers would have been hissed 
for doing so—they were loudly applauded. A 
Madame Stoll Bohm made her first appear- 
ance as the Queen of Night. Few things to us 
could be more disagreeable than her singing. 
Her voice in its lower and middle notes can 
scarcely be called one; but she possesses a few | 
very high and very shrill notes, on which she | 
stretched and tortured Mozart’s music, breaking | 
its limbs and destroying its fair proportions | 
with repeated staccato raps, as from a small 
hammer. Need we say, that she was raptur- 
ously applauded? We were by no means satis- 
fied with the manner in which the overture was 
played. ‘The orchestra was, to our thinking. 
inefficient—the wind instruments painfully so, 
‘The choruses generally were tolerably well 
given, but they were weak in point of numbers. 














MISCELLANEA 
Tenth Antient Concert.—Director, Earl Caw- 
dor.—The selection would have been improved 
by a sprinkling of modern music: Malibran, 
however, was a treat for which we ought to be 
grateful.—The Eleventh, under the direction of 
Earl Howe, was honoured by the presence of | 


the Queen. There was much variety in the 
programme, which included some fine pieces 
by Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, ang 
selections from the best glee writers; and, hay. 
ing the aid of Cinti, this we consider one of the 
most effective and interesting performances of 
the season. 


Seventh Philharmonic Concert.— Beethoven's 
Sinfonia in c major was well-executed, and the 
latter part encored. Of the three MS. compo- 
sitions, produced at this Concert for the first 
time, one was a ‘ Fantasia Dramatica,’ by the 
Chev. Neukomn, illustrative of passages from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost; it is well-conceived, 
though not remarkable for originality of orches- 
tral effect—a second was a MS. Sinfonia, by (, 
Potter, and considered the most successful pro- 
duction of that indefatigable musician—the third 
a Concerto in Fr, composed and performed by 
Hummel, whose reputation is a guarantee for 
the merit of both the composition and execu- 
tion. The Overture to Anacreon was the last 
of the orchestral compositions. Pasta and Tam- 
burini sang a duet, and each an aria of Rossini’s, 
Puzzi also accompanied his wife, on the horn, 
in an aria by the same composer. 

The Sublime and Ridiculous.—“ I will tell you 
a very good thing: Lord Baltimore will not 
come into the Admiralty, because in the new 
commission they give Lord Vere Beauclerc the 
precedence to him, and he has dispersed printed 
papers with precedents in his favour. A gentle. 
man, I don’t know who, the other night at 
Tom’s coffee-house, said, ‘It put me in mind 
of Penkethman’s petition in the Spectator, 
where he complains, that formerly he used to 
act second chair in Dioclesian, but now was 
reduced to dance fifth flower-pot.”—There is 
another of old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
“Old Marlborough is dying—but who can tell! 
last year she had laid a great while ill, without 
speaking; her physicians said, ‘She must be 
blistered, or she will die.’ She called out, ‘1 
won’t be blistered, and I won’t die.’ If she 
takes the same resolutions now, I don’t believe 
she will.’—ZHorace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Ho- 
race Mann.—[We have dipped into this forth- 
coming work, but it must give place this week 
to Mr. Alison’s History. ] 

New North London Hospital.—We omitted to 
notice that the first stone of this noble Institu- 
tion was laid on Monday the 20th by His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, Lord John Russell, 
and others of the Council, the Professors of the 
London University, and numberless friends to 
the charity, being present. In the absence of Dr. 
Moore, through illness, the Rev. C. Wodsworth, 
at the request of the Council, offered up an appro- 
priate prayer on the occasion. We are most 
happy to hear that the fund of 13002, raised for 
plate to be presented to the late Queen Caroline, 


| has been appropriated to the building; and the 
' Chancellor, the Dukes of Bedford and Devon- 


shire, and a number of benevolent individuals, 
have already sent their 100/., 50/., and thirty 
guineas; nor are the clergy lukewarm: the 
Bishop of Chichester has become a life governor, 
contributing thirty guineas; a pulpit has been 
granted by the considerate rector of the ad- 
joining parish, St. George’s, Bloomsbury; and 
a sermon preached by one of the prebendaries of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral at Christ Church, St. Pan- 
cras +, where the rector, Dr. Moore, it is confi- 
dently expected, will soon aid by his eloquence 
and example in the good cause. The present 
amount of subscriptions in aid of the building, 
which is calculated to contain 120 beds, and 
which will be completed (including fittings, and 
furniture, and contingencies) for 6450/., amounts 
to 4750/.; and annual subscribers are daily com- 
ing forward for the future support of the hospital, 





+ The Dean and Chapter of St, Paul’s are the pa- 
trons of this living. 
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the necessity for which will be most obvious, 
when it is stated that the parish alone of St. 
Pancras contains a population of more than 
100,000 souls.—Since writing the above, we 
have the pleasure to learn, that the pulpit in 
Regent Square has been granted for a sermon 
in the afternoon, on Sunday the 9th of June, 
which will be preached by Dr. Ritchie. 


Sympathy. —While the novel of Kenilworth was 
going through the press, a gentleman called on 
its printer, the late Mr. Be slantine, to settle some 
pusiness, and found him in an agony of sorrow. 
It was some time before the visitor could extract 
an answer from the worthy gentleman, but at 
length he said “ For God’s sake, leave me alone. 
[have been so deeply affected by the death of 
poor Amy Robsart that I cannot attend to any 
business to-day.” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

















t | Thermom. | Barometer. 
watton| | Max. Min. | oe Winds. | Weat We ili, 
Th. 23| 94 50 30.25 Clear. 
Fri. 24) 92 53 30.23 Ditto. 
Sat. 25) 82 52 29.95 Ditto. 
Sun. 26| 76 46 30.05 Ditto. 
Mon. 27; 90 44 30.15 Ditto. 
Tues. 28| $3 46 Stat. Ditto. 
Wed. 29; 75 46 Stat. l. Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, 

Mean temperature of the week,70°. Greatest varia- 
tion, 48°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.60. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day increased on W ednesday, 8h. 24min. No Night 
till July 25. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire. 

History of the Manufacturing Population; embracing 
= ——— of Infant Lebese, and of Factory 
abou 

Der B reyschiitz, or the Free Shot. A popular Legend, 
literally translated from the Gorman. 

Just publishe d.—The Abbess, a Romance, 3 vols. 
Il, 11s. td.—Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 43, Astronomy, 
6s.—Sturm’s Tales for an English Home, 6s.—Key on 
Strangul: ated Hernia, Svo. 7s. 6d.—Rev. Hugh James 

Rose’s Eight Sermons, preached at Cambridge, 7s. 6d. 
—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. 14, 5s.—Nar- 
rien’s Historical Account of the Origin and Progress of 
Astronomy, 8vo. 14s.—Stories from the Gospels, ISmo. 
és. 6¢.— Library of Romance, Vol. 6, The Slave King. 
6s.—Good’s Gitt of the Spirit, 8vo. 10s, 
Better Covenant, Svo. 10s. 6¢.— White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, with Naturalist’s Calendar, 8vo. 
6s. 6d.—The Mother’s Manual, or Illustrations of Ma- 
trimonial Economy, Svo. 10s.—Dr. Chalmers’s Bridg- 
water Treatises, 2 vols. Svo. 16s.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 
26, Parnell, with Life by Mitford, Svo. 5s.—The Par- 
son’s 1% aughter, 3 vols. 1d. ils. 6¢.—Heeren’s Histo- 

al Researches, 3 vols. $vo. 22. 5s.— Young Man’s Own 
, 3s. Gd.—Andrew the Savoyard, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Il. ls.—Roscoe’s Novelist Library, Vol. 17, Gil Blas, 
6s.—The Young Enthusiast, a Simple pk." 18mo. 
2s. 6d. —Woman, the Angel of Life, svo. 7s.—Turner’s 
Anaual Tour on the Loire, for 1832,8vo. 12. Ls. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Even when we were but young among periodicals, 
we spread our sails boldly, resolved to catch every 
breath of wind, from whatever quarter it might blow. 
We find, however, that a squall sometimes overtakes 
us, whic! ‘ha puzzles the seamanship of our helmsman. 
But as this sort of language trenches a little upon 
the privileges of the United Service Journals, 
we will descend to plain prose. In truth then, 
We receive upon occasion, so many foreign works, 
and of great interest, from France, Germany, Italy, 
and America, that we are at times a little perplexed 
to know how to compress our reviews into any admissible 
compass—at this time of year especially, when the 
Sox a keep on in an untiring pace of interest and 
usefulbess ; when the Exhibitions display their hundreds 
of works, a few critical words upon which, necessa- 
rily occupy whole columns; and when advertisements, 
of some interest to the reader, and great interest to 
ourselves, literally so overwhelm us, that for months 
we have been obliged to omit many columns. We have 
resolved, therefore, to give an extra half-sheet upon 
these occasions, and should have done so next Saturday, 
but that we fiad it is impossible for our paper maker to 
supply the quantity required within the time. We 
must, therefore, defer it until the following weck. 

Mb e:t, we decline with tianks. 

anks to J. C.—Vindex Scriptorum, —T. M.—C.—B. 
A master would be much the cheaper. 
Judging from the spec imen seut, we cannot bold out 
encouragement to W. H., 8. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 
BBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION.—At a 


numerous MEETING of Noblemen, Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Friends and admirers of Sir W — Scoti, held at the Mansion 
House, on Saturday, the 18th of 5 

The Right Hon. the LORD. i AYOR in the Chair; 
the following Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopted : 
Moved by the — Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, and seconded 

by the Lord Bishop of Exeter: 
1. That Sir Walter Scott, from his vast and varied genius as an 

author, from the pure and blameless course in which that 
Was ed, and from the high and unblemished int 
public and private character, has the highest claims on the respect 
and admiration of his countrymen, 
ed by the Earl of Cadogan, and seconded by Mr. Ald. Birch: 
















this feciing, it appears most desirable that Abbotsford should be 

preserved as a tribute of admiration to his genius 

Moved by the Lord Bishop = Liandaff, and seconded by the Rev, 
H. H. Millan : 

3. That the City of London, whose example in every public 
undertaking is anxiously watched by the country, and whose great 
wealth has been always no less liberally dispensed than lonourably 
gained, — show itself forward and zealous in behalf of this 
national objec 


Moved by the ‘Lora Bishop of Gloucester, and seconded by Sir H 


homas Dyke Acland, Bart, : 

4. That the gentlemen and ladies present at this Meeting there- 
fore agree to make every exertion in their power to promote the 
Abbotsford Subscription in the City of London, 

Moved by the Right Hon. Henry Ellice, seconded by H. 
Hallam, Esq. 

5. That P. Laurie, Esq. and Mark Boyd, Esq. be requested to 
undertake the offices of joint Treasurers and Honorary Secreta- 
ries in the City of London, 

Moved by R. A. Dundas, Esq. and seconded by the Hon.C. J. Shore ; 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be given tothe Lord Mayor, 
for his kindness and activity in calling it, and tor his conduct in 
the Chair. 

Already advertised.....-+-£7,210. 
FIFTH LIs 


175s. 
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IV ERSITY a LONDON SCHOOL. 
-_ SRS, 
T. HEWITT KE , Professor val Latin. 
H. MALDEN, M. A, Prote ssor of Gre 
Pupils are admitted from the 10th of June until the end of the 
term, at a fee of 2/ } 
The Holidays begin on the ay of August, and the School 
opens again on the Ist of Octobe 
The Senior Pupils will attend Dr. Ritchie’s Juvenile Course of 
Natural Philosophy. 
‘Two of the Under Masters p ceive Pupils as Boarders, 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 

















Council Room, : 27th May, 1533. 
R. BROSTER was prevented fulfilling his 
pee in Oxford, Cambridg 
s therefore prepared to rece ive 
his Esta sbileheent, Brook LopGe, near Cheste re 
of his Discovery for the * Restoration of the vans of Speech, 
under every defect or impediment,’ by Si Bravia Brewster, 
D.C.L. &e. &e. may be had gratis, at Messrs. Parke rs’, Oxford ; 
Mr. Deighton’s, Cambridge ; Messrs. Carpenter's, London ; Mr. 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh : Mr. Miilikeu’s, Dablin ; and Mr. 
Broster’s, Surgeon, Queen’s-row, Brompton. 
ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WOR ie ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIDE-STRE VEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelicd on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant ¢ ‘ombustion 
of the hardest Stec agnet producing a Spark capable of 

igniting Gunpowder—an E lectro- Magne 't sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight —Exemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting th 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluyian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Seif-acting Musical liustruments—with numerous 
other interesting objects. 


The Fall of Nineveh—Macbe th—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; with several new Drawings aud Engravings, by 
JOUN MARTIN. 

Great Solar and Oxry-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcule in a Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 

Vorld; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus : together with a Diorama of the * Wrecke +4 off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated P: ‘ainting by & STANFIELD, R. 


Admission—To the Galiery, 1s., Catalo zue s, 1s.—To Mr. Martin’s 
ictures, 1s., Catalogues, 6d.—To the Microscopes and Diorama, 

Is., Catalogue-, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Toventor and of the Patron of the Arts aud Scieuces, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever requires 


HE ME t iy 0 ) ees “TAN 


JUN 
Edited by CAI TAIN M ARK ‘YAT, N., C.B. 
will contain, among other Original € ‘ontribr itions from able and 
pag fale Writers, an elaborate and statistical Article on 
The N sity of Poor Laws for Iretand—The Spanish Barber, 
by Don Trueba—the Continuation of Peter Simple—Miriam la 
Ballerina, a Sicilian Tale—The False 
Tale—The Education of the 
—the Conclusion of Count Chabert—J une—Poetry—Critiques on 
New Publications, &c,. Xc. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 




















and London, by 
Wo PUPI in 
The testimonials 
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THe NEW MON' MAGAZINI 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. 
Author of * Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ Xe, 
Contains, among other interestiug Articles, The Politician: 


Parliamentary Mismana agement of Time; Late Westminster 
Election; Sir Rovert Heron’s proposed Motion; The National 
Convention—Modern Novelists, and Receut Novels—Lady Bles- 
sington’s Journal—Jean Paul Richter: Ai " 

Gallery of Pictures—Changes in the Value 2 es 
Worship, by the Author of * Corn Law Rhymes’—Four "Vic iews of 
London—On the Progress of Music from the Commencement of 
the Prese nt Cents ary gps ly Commentary on Men and Things 


fhe Lion’s Mo 
r YHE UNITE LD. ‘SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for JUNE, 

1833, contains, among other interesting Papers, 

On the Overland Invasion of Asceut of the Peter Botte Moun- 
India. | tain,in the Mauritius, by Lt. 

Revised Movements of the, A.J ylor, R.? 

‘av The Romarang 

Narrative of Captain Ross’s First Corres; ondence from the Prin- 
Vovage of Discovery, by an cipal Ports aud Stations 
Officer employed. |General Correspondence: The 

Military Estaviishments of Ger-| Antidote for the Decay in 
many. | Timber called Dry Rot; Sir 

On Steam Navigation. John Moore; British Cavalyy 

Narrative of the Capture of the) in the insula; = - King’s 
Diamond Rock, efiected by Sir} Packets; tains Scott aud 
Samuel Hood in the C ‘eu taur:) Chamier, 

y Captain Boswall, R.N. The Royal Naval School—Annals 

Comparative Pay and. Allow-, of Fleet—Stations of the 
ances of King’s Officers in| Army—Pr iniee Appoint- 
India and England. | ments, & 

Published for H. Colburn by R. tlev, Nes w Burlingtoa-street. 


Just published, price 2s. € 
AIT’S “MAGAZINE, 


E DINBURG u 
. XV. for JUNE, 

Contents: 1. we..% Indifference ai 4, Pace ar Frenzy—2. The 
Wishing-Cap, No. 1V.—The Web-Footed Iuterest—4. The Legevd 
of St. Hubert—5. Travels in the Tyrol—6. London Sights—7. Scottish 
Lairds: Emigration—s. Luvocation of Earth to Morning—9. Ti-ti 
and Scamp-ti, or the Disadvantages of Fraternal Affiniiy—to. 
The Pradential Check : Ma e or Celibacy—tl. An Irregular 
Ode to Jack Keteh—1: ollections of my Aunt Marion—13. 
Pauperism; Poor L + Fragments from Metas- 
tasio—15. On the Reviev w of Miss Martineau’s [lustrations of 
Political Economy—i6. Boots—17. Irish Church Church 
Property—1s. Writing of Junius Redivivus (1 Producing 
Man’s Companion) : Smancipation Bill—20. A 
Soldicr’s Recollection How to avert K oa ny 
22. The Statues, a Dr ter Wilkins—23. Literary Re- 
ister—24. Political Re 25. Letter to Mr. Kirkman Finlay. 

Printed for William Tait, E dinburg ; Simpkia and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming, Dubiin. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE 
No. XLII. for JUNE 1833. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains: Ancient Country Gentlemen of England—The Poets 
of the Day, Batch the First—Mr. Thorburn’s MS., the original 
* Lawrie ‘Todd’—Speeches delivered in Banco Regine, Mirabeau 
v Papen Galeey of Literary Characters, No. AXXVIIL. with 
a full-length Pe tit of Thomas Carlyle, 1. Translator of 
* Wilhelm er’—The Commission for perpetuating Factory 
Jufanticide—Six Weeks on the Loire—Miserrimus—The Theila- 
son Job—The Early Days of Edmund Kean—A wind-up for our 
Seventh Volumc—Index. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, L udon 5 Waugh and Co, 
Edinburgh; Grant and Co, Dublin; vel, Liverpool; M‘Phun, 
Glasgow ; and every Bookseller, Siatione r, and Newsman in the 
Kingdom. 
























his d ay isy ublished 
L ACKWOOD: S E DINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCIX. for JUNE. 
The Greck Authology, No. 1.—2. Alison’s History 
Revolution—3. The Death-Song of Regner Lodbrog 
Mess, C “y 1.—5s. The Fali of Vurkey—6. The 
1.—7. The Parent Oak—s. The Life of a Demo- 
ch of Horne Teaken2. Lock Aw 
"Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburg 
Strand, London. 















; and T. Cadell, 


his d E is published, PRN 


6s. 
TOHE QU AR ERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
i CULTURE, and the PRIZE E SSAYS and TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the ee SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. No. 
XXI. for JUNE, 
Printed for Willian Blackwood, 
Strand, London. 
his day is published, -_ 
RNOLD'S MAGAZINE of the FINE 
ARTs, and JOURNAL of LITERATURE and SCIENCE, 
which will contain a variety of Artistieal, Literary, and S« ientitic 
Matter of general Interest, and an Engraving of the Monameat 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist, in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
with a Biographical Sketch of Bacon, the Sculptor; and of the 
Monument of Charles James the eminent Statesman, in 
Westminster Abbev, with an E: on his Character and Genius. 
Among other Articles, there will appear Remarks on Pope’s 
brated Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day—Eseays on the Choice of an 
Oceupation—On Glass Painting in Bavaria—On Anatomy in 
Painting—On English Architects—On Perspective—On Rail-roads 
—On the Genius of Bonington and his Works—Tales by a Topo- 
grapher, . Legend of the Abbey Tower—Original Poetrv— 
Critical Noti ces—N tice of the Draiwa, with Remarks on ‘The 
Vite, a Tale of Mantua,’ by James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. ; 
and of the Acting of the Covent Garden Company of Pertormers 
at the Olympic—Exhibition of the Roval Academy—Literary Re- 
views—Learned Societies, University Luteiligence, and Literary 
Novelties. 
M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
"THE, GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
published on the Ist of JUNE, contains, among many other 
Artic les of Interest, a Visit to Antwerp on the Cap itulation—On 
the Education and Manners of China—On Ancient Se —— re in 
E ugia nd—Early Eng i the Lea k 
and Works of Webster, &c. & ‘With Article 
rature, Reviews of New Worke, Fine Arts, Antiquarian and 
Literary Intelligence—Obituary, lncludin + Memoirs of the late 
Earls of Caraarvon and Landa, Lord Foley, Sir Christopher 
Robinson, J. Biackborn, 18q. J. Fynes- 
Clinton, Esq., J. Stuart, Esq &c. With two 
Plates, of the Norman Church at kil peck, and” of Roman Auti- 
quities found in Southwark. Price Bog 
Pa by John Harris, 





Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

















































+ Panl’s Churehvard. 





is day is publishe?, pr 


THE DU BLIN U NIVE RSITY MAG 
‘E, No. VI. for JUNE, 

> 1. The Freach Revolution—2, Stanzas— 
alty (concluded )—4. ‘Translations from Hor 
tory—6. The Prete ig ek . 







. Love and 
An Old 
y Eng lish History 
ography—10. Romaic 
Love Song—il. Hints from High ‘Places—12. Familiar Epistles 
from Loudon, Ne. H.—13. lhe Editor's Oam meee University 
Intelligence—15. Learned Societies—16. Critical Notices. 
Dublin: W. anes. Jun, and ¢ Simpkin oa Marshall, 
mi: Oliver and | Boyd, wer 


1IELD NATU RAL 1s 
aud REVIEW, 

for JUNE 
Contain: The Caffer Eagle, by M. Le Vaillant—Experiments 
on the Resuscitation of Animalcules, by M. Dutrochet and Cc 
sory St. Vincent—Mr. J. Graham Dalzell on “tga 
Prognostics of the Weather, by Col. Capper—Rev nith 
on the Botany of Kent—M. de Candolle on the Die t of 
Plants—Mr. Blackwall oa S; Ph corsss Sivth en the British 
Tits—Fieid Sketches by Ruricola—M., Fieurens’ Experiments on 
Rumination—Discovery of Dextrine, by M. Biot. Together 
with an interesting Chapter of Varietics by numerous Coutri- 

butors. 














"S MAGAZINE 
Edited by Professor RENNIE. No. VI. 
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William Orr, 14. Paternoster- row. 


PPE MONTHLY RE SPOSITORY for 
JUNE, price ts. 6d. 

Contains, 1. Poor Laws and Panpers—2. Proposal for the Esta- 
blishment of a National Colieg anguage—3. Autobiography 
of Pel. Verjuice, Chap. Il.—4. Imprisonment of Sylvio Pellico— 
5. Ou the Conduct of the Police at the lite Mecting—6, Local 
Logic—7. List of New Publications, with Notices, 

Charles Fox, Paternoster-row, 
PORTRAITS OF FRENCH MANNERS, BY A FRENCHMAN, 
This day is published, 7 2 ogg vo. from the Original of 
LOCK 


NDRE Ww the SAVOYARD. 


Also just published, yan 2M — pone svo. from the * JEAN? of 
| xe Author, 
THE MODE RN CYMON. 

** The translator has caught the spirit of his original with 
kindred feeling. We recommend this amusing work to every 
one who would know what the French people really are in their 
every. -day costume and by their own fireside.”—Tail's Maga: ine, 

here isa tone of archness throughout, often e xpanding into 
broat humour, _ sometimes attaining the height of retined 
wit.”’— Metropolitan. 

* They exi Fit a very faithful picture of French manners and 
society; and the char ‘rs are Without excepiion drawn with 
inimitable fidelity.”—New Monthly. 

* The aeopeenet Jean’ has avoided ali the objectionable parts.” 
—Npectato 


gE, Marston and Co. 3, New Broad-street-court, New Broad-street. 


London : 






































Price 10s, 6d. 


PENG YTR: 


HE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET: 
An Apocrypha! Production, supposed for ages to have 
been lost; but discovered at the close of the lasi Century in 
Abyssinia ; nowW first translated from an Ethiopic Ms, in the 
Bodleian Library. 
By RICHARD LAURENCE, LL.D, Archbishop of Cashel, 
ate Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 
2nd edition, corrected and enlarged, 

Oxford: J. H. Parker: J. G. and F. Rivington, London, 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the — 
diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
pEtus STRATIONS of the POOR LAWS, 
By HAR RIE T MARTINEAU, 

Part ls THE PARISH. 

This Series will cone of Four Parts, price is. each. 

harles Fox, P ‘aternoster-row. 











ust published, price Is. Ga 
[etesre. sUSTR At TONS of POLITIC AL ECO. 
NOMY. No. XVII. 
Tux LOOM anv tir LUGGER. A Tate, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster- ~row. 


Lately published, by J. H. P naeeae Oxford, 
u 2 vols. 610. price 1/. 2s, 
CCLES 


SIASTICAT HISTORY of the 
FIRST THREE CEN Es, from the Crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ 7 to the Year 313 
y the Rev. 1 pW ARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius Ph Senses of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
In 8vo. price Gs. 

Discourses upon some of the Principal Ob- 
jects and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
or ached before the University of Oxtord, by Edward Hawkins, 

D.D., Provost of Oriel College, and Prebeudary of Rochester, 
In 8¥0. price 13s. 

The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its 
relation to Christian Theology, by Renu Dickson Hampden, M.A, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, aud late Fellow of Otiel College, 

Price 2s. 

Two Lectures on the Checks to Population, 
delivered before 7 University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term, 
1832, by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, M.A, Student of Cluist C hureh, 
Professor of Political Economy. 

rice 1s. 

Affection between the Church and the Dis- 
senters. A Sermon, on Luke ix. 49, 50, preached before the 
University of Oxford, January 27, 1834, by the Rev. Charies 
— A.M., Vicar of Sedgley, aud ‘tate Fellow of Ballio 

College. *vice 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles 
of Church Reform, by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford, author of * Ori; gines Liturgice.’ 

Price 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Northampton, on 
Friday, August 3, 1832, by Edward Cardwell, D.D., Priucipal of 
St. Alban’s Hail. *rice 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration of 
Grove Church, on Tuesday, August 14, 1832, by Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, B.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, ‘and Canon of Christ 
Church, late Fellow of Orie! ‘6 sr ge. 

Price 1s. 6d. 

r 

The Duty of Christi ian Humility as opposed 
to the Pride of Science. a Dis gp , preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at St. Ma on Sunday, Jane 24, 18 
Wiiham Mills, B.D., Fellow of Magualen College, aud Protessor 
of Moral Philoso} shy. 

i the same Anthor, price 2s. 

A Lecture on the ‘theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion ; being the first of a Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term 1830. 

n $v. price Ls. 6d, 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet: an Apo- 
eryphal Production, supposed for Ages to have been lost; but 
di-covered at the cicse of the last century in Abyssinia; now — 
translated from an Ethiopic Ms. in the Bodiei L 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archvishop of Cashel, late 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxtord. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 





























In 18mo. price Is. 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, by ~ Coiton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel, late Student of C 

in 








“mo price 4s. 

A Selection of Lowers and Meditations, by 
the Rev. Irvine Whitty, late Rector of Golden, Second edition. 

si n l2mo., price 3s. 

The Curate’s Memorandum Book, and Pa- 
rochial Visitor’s Guide. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution in 1688, by T, V. Short, B.D. Siudent 
of Christ Church. 

Sixth edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The Christian Year. ‘Thoughts in Verse for 
the Sundays and Holidays throughout the year. 

Also, the 8th edition, 32mo. price 
In 8vo. price 5s. 
‘ —— . e 

Joannis Miltoni Fabulz Samson Agonistes 
et Comus, Grece. Interpretatus est Edvardus Greswell, 8.T.P. 
Coll, C.C, Sovius. 





6d. 





f In 8vo. price Ss. P 

Analogies of Organized Beings, by J. S. 
Duncan, D.C.L, New Coll. 

In evo. price 5s. 

Reflexions on the Metaphysical Principles of 
the jlofinitesimal Analysis, by M. Carnot. Translated by tie 
Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. Pemb. Coll. 

A In 12mo, price 3s. 

Illustrations of Aristotleon Men and Manners, 
from the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, by J. E. Riddle, M.A- 
Second edition, price 2s. 

Laws of the Greek Accents, by John Griffiths, 
B.A, Fellew ef Wadham College. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





Pe = 


8, New Burlinzton-street. 
will publish the following New W ae sa tew days. 
Mr. Bentley wi es ols. BVO. with fine Portrai 53 
RS. INC HBALD’ Ss MEMOIRS 
and CORRESPONDEN 
Edited by JA wes BOADE N, Esq. 


THE REPEALERS. 


By the Countess < Blessington. 3 vols. 


SKETCHES OF THE Court OF ENGLAND; 
COMPRISED 
CORRESPONDENCE At TH SIR HORACE 
MA . 
By — Walpole. E:ited by Lord Dover. 
3 vols. 80. —_ fine Poutrait. 


CAPT. OWEN’S $5 NARRATIVE 
Of VOYAGES to EXPLORE the SHORES of 
APRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Bue! ous Plates, Xe. 


New and che saper Edition. 3 vols, post 6ro, with Plates, 
VILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ Xe, 
“yOu the Ist of June, price 6s. boards, Vol. IL. (complete in 
two volumes,) of 
IL BLAS de SANTILLANE, with Ilus- 
JF trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and a Portrait of 
Gil Blas by K. Meadows. this volume forms the 17th of 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST LIBRARY. 
The last 3 vols. of which, just completed, price iss. comprise 
The Achievements of Don Quixote, embel- 
lished by Fifieen Original Miustrations by George Cruikshank, 
and Imaginary Portraits of Don Quixote, Sancho, and Dulcine: a, 
by K. Meadows, 

“This is the only edition of Don Quixote, in three volumes, 
with illustrations by George Cruikshank. These illustrations | 
keep up their high character—they are admirable. We have this 
further to add, to what we have dy said in praise of this 
edition, in a former number, that it is freed from those impuri- 
ties which have hitherto rendered it all but a sealed book to 
female readers, and this too without, in any one single instance, 
trenching upon the humour of the story. We can now safely 
recommend it to the most delicate lady.""—Conrt Magazine. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Roya change; W. F. Wake- 
man, Dublin; and Wangh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


















Mr. Don’s improved Edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary. 
This dav is published, in 4i0. with numerous ae culs, 
price 3/. 12s. in boards, the Second Volum 


GENERAL SYSTEM of G ARDE NING 


and BOTANY; containing a complete Enumeration and 

Description of all Plants hitherto known ; with their Generic and 
Specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode 
of Culture, and thei ir Use s A. Medicine and Domestic Economy ; 
fouwwded upon MILLER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, and 
arranged ace secs to the an atural Seaton. 
y GEORGE DON, F.LS 
London: Printe: a (» J. Ge a . Rivin xt mn; J. and W. T. 
Chrke; Longman and Co. dell; J. Richardson; Jetfery 
and Son; Baldwin and C rae ; J. Booker; J. Booth ; ; Harvey 
and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co; H arding and 
Lepard; J. T. Setchel ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Mar 
aha; and E, Hodgson. 

+* The First Volume, with a Glossary and Index, may be 
bat ‘complete » price 3/4, 12s. iu cloth boards.—This Work is also 
publishing in Parts, at 6s. each; it will be completed in four 
volumes, and the Third Volume is in the press. 

















| Revelation to the Being, Perfections, aud Gover 


This day is published, to be continued mectiiie, with the Senses, 6 &c. price Half-a-Crown, 
Parr I. of AN ENTIRELY New Epirion oF 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A Series of Portraits (with Memoirs), engraved in the highest style, from the most authentic Originals, by 
eminent Masters. 


« Few literary undertakings have ever established a better claim to pub lic patronage than this, 
in cives to the perusal of our eventful annals an interest a hundre dfold greater than that which they 
*han auviliarv.—We see the faithful etligies of those who have played extraordinary parts, and proved themselves 
We read their countenances; we trace their characters and conduct in the unreal images; 


y, itis inestimable. 
without s 
se see tmen among st men. 


bet 






As an attendant apon the national 


and then, as if 


we were made free of their company, = low on, with redoubled animation, the events, in the midst of which they lived, moved, and 


had their being.” —The Morning Herald. 


ORDERS FOR THE NEW EDITION RECEIVED BY EVERY BOOKSELLER IN THE KINGDOM. 


London: 


FISHER, SON, and Co, 





In post Svo. 6s. 6d. morocco cloth boards, 
vera 
rE ADINGS for SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
, rhe object of this volume is to present for the use of 
s of short Discourses, selected from the most 
list and Scottish Divines, combining variety with 
excellence . con fitted, by their elegance of thou st: and simplicity 
of style, lo render attractive the duties of the Christian Life. 
Also, lately published, 

The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to 
the Being, Perfections, and Government of God, By the Rev. 
Henry Fergus, Dante) rmline. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

“© A work of great research and great taleut.”’—Lvangelical 
Magaz ine. ; 

A very seasonable and valuable work. Its philosophy is 

unimpeac hable, and its theology pure and elevated.”—New 










rant and enlightened work of a pious and 
Metropolitan Magazine. 
Mr. Fergus’s ‘ Testimony of Natare ar ad 
ot of God,’ 
isan attempt to doin one volume what the Bri¢ ater Trea- 
tises are to do in eight. We wish ame. -eighth of the reward ouly 
may make its way to Dunfermline. r. Fergus’s Treatise goes 
over the whole ground with fervour pe ability : it is an excel- 
lent volume, aud may be had for somewhere about half the price 
of one Bridgewater octavo,””—Spectator. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Mi arshall, Lond ou. 


highly- eifte: ma man 
he Reverend 








rhe following ‘Works are just published : 





Cz AM BERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR- 
/ NAL, Vol. J. price 9s. cloth boards, 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Part 5, 


price 1s.; and Part 13, price 74. 


The British Cyclopedia, Division I. Part 8, 
price Is. 
Ditto, Division II. Part 5, price Is. 
*,* Also, Vol. I. Part 1, First Division, price 7s. 6d. cloth 
boards. iV. e 
Chambers’s Information for 
Part 1, containing No. 1 to 6, _ 10d. 


The British Library, Vol. V., being Vol. IV. 
of prgeree i's Miscellancous Works. Price 3s. sewed; and 
bes boards, 

William Orr, Paternoster-row; and sold by all 


the People, 








ioe mt 
Booksellers. 





his day is published, 
ISHER’S y TE WS of the LAKES, &c. of 
WES!tMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, and 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Part 6, con utaining 8 Engravings, price 2s. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to give particular directions 
that the several Parts are —_ to them as svon as published. 


Part 50 of The National Portrait Gallery, 
containing Robert Hall, M.A.; Sir Wiiliam Jones; and Pro- 
fessor Sir John Leslie. Plain “a 2s. 6d.; India proofs, 4s. 


New Edition, Part 1 ‘of The National Por- 
trait Gallery, contaiuing His Majesty William the Fourth; Ad- 
miral Viscount Eymouth: Right Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. Bishop 
of Bristol. Plain proofs (the a edition ), 2s. 6d. 


The Imperial Mz sguaine, for June, price 1s. 
containing a Portrait of the late Samuei Drew, M.A.; with a 
Memoir of the late Rowland ait, M.A. ; &c, &e, 


History of Lancashire, Part 28, being Part 2 
of a very interesting Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Corron Manvuracrory. 

6. 

Bishop M*‘livaine’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; forming Vol. 9 of ‘ The Select Library.’ Cloth, 6s. 
Published uuder the superintendence of Olinthus Gre gory, LL. 
of the Roya! Military Academy. 

Londou: : Fislie lier, Son, and C 0.5 and all Booksel Hers. 


CHURCH REFORM. 
On the Ist of June, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
; rr 
A N ANALYTICAL VIEW of the 
PRINCIPAL PLANS of CHURCH REFORM, which 
have been recently propounded by the professed Frie nds of the 
Church, with a fall and impartial Examination of their respec- 
tive Merits, Expediency and Practica bility; and a Statement of 
the true Principles of tuecH Rerornm. The whole accom- 
panied with various S tions as to the Measures most proper 
to be adopted, both with a view to the present Preservation and 
future Security and Welfare of the Church. 
By the Rey. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F. 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Ruthund, xc. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valoy, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
Street; sold by Pa r and Vincent, Oxford; Deightons, and 
Ste venson, Cc waabend »; and by all booksellers, 
























RODGERS 





3S NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 


RODGERS, TAILOR, &c., 5, CITY RO: AD, (a few doors from Finsbury-square,) most respectfully submits for 
° the Inspection of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, but more perticularly the FASHIONABLE WORLD, the following NEW AND ADVANTAGEOUS 
SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS, which is founded on the most Egvitaile Principles, and can with confidence be recommended to the ‘ ECONOMIST,’ as possessing 


many — ior and * 


decided advantages’ over every other 
J. RODGERS’S ‘ MATHEMATICAL SYSTEM OF CUTTING’ 


plan or scale that has hitherto claimed the attention of the Public. 
is founded upon the most correct and perfect principles of MATHEMATICS, (and has obtained 


the decided approval of many of the first masters and scrutinizing Critics in the Trade,) ensures fitting the human shape in the most GRACEFUL "AND ELEGANT 
sT 


YLE. 

















































TABL KE OF CONTR ACTS. 
7 P Time when Allowance Amount per 3 ni 
Number of Suits a Price of each Amount per |. no Rages oy ar if all see Suits allowed | 
per Year. * The Qualities of each. Suit if kept. | Year if kept. pg dng ~" pt Based € _s =e in hand. 
ae sa Sy a Oe —aA..t ° #8) l ~ i a; ok a: me ae 

I'wo Suits .......+06] SUPERFINE (coloured).....ssesececesseceeeeeees| 4 8 0 816 0 | . | one 714 0 | One 
Ditto .. -| Extra ditto (ditto) ‘ § 50 1010 0 Every Six 015 0 9 00 | do. 
Two Suits . --| SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ......-eeeeeeeeeee 55 0 1010 0 Months. | O11 0 98 0 | One 
Ditto .... me eee ee OR rere 600 120 0 _}|_ 015 ¢ | 1010 0 | do. 
Three Suits ........| SUPERFINE (coloured). Méitecmeene ORLA RE IA Cae a 0 | ; 016 0 1010 0 Two 
Ditto ...........-] Extra ditto (ditto) ....... . 5 2 0 | 15 6 © | Every Four; 1 0 0 12 6 0 do. 
Three Suit: SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black k). 520] 1 60 Months. 016 0 | 1218 0 Two 
Ditto ............| Extra ditto (ditto) 516 0) 78 0 | 100/480 do. 
Four .......... SUPERFINE (coloured)... eaccese cecee vee 440 i616 0 | - } O18 O | 13 4 0 Two 
Extra ditto (MND) cocccececcesoves evcccecces ee 419 0 | 1916 0 |Every Three 130), 65 40 do. 

SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ....... iil S29) OSs | ae I - Oo |} 6 4 0 | Two 

..| Extra ditto (Aitto) see eeeeeeeees eannwel --| 512 0 22 8 0 | _ a o | 1716 07 do. 
Five Suits .-.+++..0./ SUPERFINE (coloured)... eoececcoccccccces 420 | 2010 0 | | r ; 0 15 5 0 Two 
| Ditto Extra ditto (ditto). . eeccceeee| 416 0 | 24 0 O | Every Ten | 160 1710 0 | do. 
Five Suits. SUPERFINE (if Bive or Black) - siisnebsdbeieaenaateieta 416 0 | 2400 Wecks. 110 1s 15 0 Two 

| Extra ditto (ditto) — 5 9 0 | = 16 0 | 2015 0° do. _ 

| Six Suits “SUPERFINE (coloured)....... 400 | | 1 30 17 2 0 i'wo 
Ditto ... 2xtra ditto (ditto) ... 413 0 | Every Two! 1 8 0 19 10 0 do, 
Six Suits | SUPERFINE (if Biue or Blac k). 413 0 | Months. | 1 3 0 21 00 Two 

Ditto eeeeee| Extra ditto INI isc ncclcinpenacaee ate 5 70 | 18 0 23 14 0 do. 




















* The quality termed ‘ Superfine’ is a very excellent Article; and that termed ™ Evira. Superfine’ ‘is the finest Saxony Wool, and in every re spect ‘the VERY BEST 


Clothes that can be produced ; (which should be borne in mind, as J. R. could make ‘ inferior’ 
SATISFACTION is not given, the Purchaser has the right given him of returning them 


Clothes at considerably lower prices,)—in short, if the most ENTIRE 
—at once a proof that w¢idity, and not deceit, is the real object of the Proprietor. 


Young Gentlemen’s Spencer, Denmark, Coburg, Opera, and Tunic Suits, made to fit in a very superior style, and in the most fashionable and tasteful manner, for 


asmaller Profit than is usually charged. 


Gentlemen requiring a single Suit of Clothes, and not disposed to contract per the year, can have them made at the price stated above in the ‘ Two Suits per Year’ column, 
No Clothes kept ready made; buta Suit made in a few hours, if required.—Regimental and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c., upon equally advantageous Terms, 


TERMS IN LONDON—CASH ON DELIVERY. 


All bey ™ from the Country must + accompanied with Money, or an Order upon some Person in London for Payment. 
Gentlemen addressing a line per post (paid), can be waited upon u ith Lae py if within Five Miles. 


'e* 
N.B. RODGERS'S ‘SCIENTIFIC and 


MATHEMATICAL’ SYSTEM of CUTIVING 


ht to the TRADE. 
RODGERS, TAILOR, No. 6, CITY ROAD, near FINSBURY Qu Rk, LONDON. 


Terms, Ten Guineas. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
This day is published, printed uniformly with the Waverley 
ye complete in 1 vol. 6s. Two Illustrations, 

HE oT4 ANDARD NOVELS and 
CES, Volume XXV IIT. containin 
. NORTHANGER AB Paap fi and ‘ PERSUASION? 
Miss AUSTEN 
*#,* ‘ Emma,’ ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ “and * Mansfield Park,’ 
by the same Author, may also be had, each complete in 1 vole 
ice 6s. 
- Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(euccemer to Henry Colburn). 
0, Albemarie-street, June Ist, 1833. 
YRON’S LIFE. and WORKS Comrtere. 
TheSEVENTEENTH and LAST Volume published this day 
This Volume contains a COPIOUS INDEX, and new Title 
Pages are also given. 
John » Murray, , Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, a new and beautiful edition, illustrated 
with a Portrait of the Authors after Harlow, and -cuts 
from Designs of George Cruikshank, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
EJECTED DRESSES. 
With an ORIGINAL PREFACE and NOTES by the 
Authors, written for this, the Ercutrentriu Epition. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

‘This day is published, a New Edition, price 3s. 6d. hal{-bound, 
SPEL STORIES. An Attempt to 
render the CHIEF EVENTS of the LIFE of OUR 

SAVIOUR intelligible Children. to YOUNG C HILDRE N. 
2. Stories for Children, from the History of 
England. Eleventh Edition, 3s. half-bound. 
3. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of ‘Stories for Children.’ 2s. half-bound. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Just published, in 8vo. price, bound, 8s. the 7th edition of 
ENOIR’S LOGOGR APHIC EMBLE- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, 
Dal: au and ae 2 Sono-saeare. 








Lately published, by Messrs. Simpkin and, Montell, price 2s. 
half-bound, the 2nd editio 
HE WELL- SPENT HOUR. A TALe. 
KO from the 3rd American edition, and revised by 
the Rev. 8. WOOD, B.A. 

The second English edition contains one entire chapter, and 
several anecdotes of Washington and La Fayette, which were 
not in the former. {tis also printed with a new type, and orna- 
mented with a beautiful Engraving of Caaxity, executed by 
V izetelly and Branston. 

In July will be published, 2 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, with 
EXTRACTS from his CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Documents and Information, communicated by Mrs. Kean, 
and the various Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the most 
important Periods of his Life. 

Written by a Friend of the Family of Mr. Kean. 
dward Moxon, Dover-st 


GUIDE TO CHURCHWARD 
3 


” new edition 
RIDEA IRECTIONS to 


CHURCHWARDENS, wi <i considerable Additions by 
P. TYRWHITT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Be Prideaux—a learned person—whose work on the duties of 
Churchwardens has always been held in ecclesiastical courts to 
be of considerable authority. ”—Sin Joun NicHOL. 

“The learned Dr. P' rideaux’ 's is_an accurate book on Direc- 
tions to Churchwardens.”’—Bisnor Gipson. 

* Mr. Tyrwhitt has done much to improve this valuable work, 
which ought to be iu the possession of every person who bas the 
onerous duties of a Churchwarden to perform.”—British Mag. 

* This is a valuable guide to Charchwardens.’”—True Sun. 

Ae. : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, have the 
satisfaction to announce their ences ‘of publishing a 
highly- finished Line Engraving, from a Picture 
JREENWICH PENSIONERS, 
Commemorating the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar ; ; 
Pointed by Mr. John Burnett, and to be engraved by him as a 





— 5s. 





INTS on the Practical Effects of COM- 
MERCIAL RESTRICTION on Production, Consumption, 
— National Wealth; with Remarks on the Claims of the SILK 


J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


Just published royal 32mo, 3s. 6d. silk ; 2s. 6d. cloth boa rds, 
HE CORONAL; ORIGIN AL POEMS, 
Sacred and Miscellaneous. 
By MARY ANN BROWNE, 
Author of Mont Blane,’ ‘ Ada,’ &c. 
“ Fancies, woven in instead of flowers, 
ffections for the stems, 
be thoughts, the spirit’s gems, 

t in the circling frame of lonely hours.” 

London: Tomiltee, Adams, and Co. Paternoster-row ; Liver- 
pool, D. Marples, Lord- street. 
MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM. 

This day is published, post ee le 7s. 6d. bds. a New Poem, 
entitlec 
oO M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. By the Author of ‘The 
een > < the Leo ” &e. ke. 
London : urrill, 250, Regent-street, 
Office of the British Magazine. 


BRANDE’S PHARMACY. 
This UA is published, in 8yo. price 1 


4s. 
MAN s PHARMACY and 
MATE A, A 
By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S, 
Lecturer on Pharmacy to the Apothec aries® Company, &c. 
Third edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Printed for Renshaw _and Rush; Simpkin and Marshall; 
Sherwood and Co.; T. T. and J. Tegg; E. Cox; J. Chidley ; 
and J. Rose. 


~ This day is published, in 4to. price 2s. the 7th Number of 

BRORIALS of OXFORD. Historical 

My ceney oe Accounts of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, 

and ro Re Public Buildings, Edited by the Rev, J. “gary D.D. 

President of Trinity College, with Engravings by J. Le Keux, 

from original Drawings by F. Mackenzie. 

*,* Each Number will contain two finished Line Engravings 

and aumanaes Send-gute, India proofs, 35.; and an svo. edition 
at is. per Num 

Charies Tilt, _ SR London; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. roval gvo.; proofs, 4to. 4s. ; 

ndia proofs, 5s.; the Fifth Part of 

INDEN’S GALLERY of the GRACES; 

a Series of beautiful Female Portraits, i!lustrating Passages 

in the Works of the most Distinguished British Poets; from 

Paintings, designed expressly for this work, by eminent Artists ; 








Miss Landon, 

ord Byron, 
FB cocccece cesses tone... Sarry Cornwall. 
Extracts from the Author quoted, Pp each subject. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fieet- stre mn te 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. royal seo. tl he Fifteer oth Parto 
EN’ LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS; con- 
taining 
1. Rhodes ...sceeesereccescceccceeceeed. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
2. Vale of Tempe V. Purser. 
3. Thun ....cs0e f 
4. Mount Oi mpus ceeccece 
¥ ane the Countess Gaiccioli.. ..W. Brockedon. 
cage Ato. price 5s.; lndia proofs, 7s.6d. In these are 
gi- no a ton ditional Plates. 
Joua Murray, Albemarle-street; Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


Lately published, in 4to. price 35s. nalf-bound in morocco, gilt 
ges; or 48%. splendidly bound in Arabesque morocco, 

ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN 
ILLUSTRATED; or, One Hundred and Nineteen Ori- 

ginal Views of the principal Towns and Picturesque Scenes in 
the United Kingdom, with appropriate Descriptions by Thomas 
Moule.—This volume, from the beauty and interest of the Plates, 
is peculiarly suitable for the Drawing-room Table ; it will also be 
found of use to the Tourist through England, both as a guide 
aud reminiscence. A few copies of the Indiaproots remain, price 3l, 

Charles Tilt, 66, Fleet-street. 





to his Print of * Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gentes of the Battle of Waterloo,’ after D, Wilkie, R.A, 

The Picture is now exhibiting for a short time at No. 6, Pall 
Mall, where a Book is opened for Subscribers’ Names, of which 
a correct list will be kept, and the Impressions delive red in strict 
conformity. 

Price to Subscribers—Prints, 3/. 382; Proofs, 6l. 6s 
Proofs, 101. 10s.; before letiers, 12/. 12s. 

May, 1833. 


On Tuesday will be published, foolscap vo. 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION 
composed of H.M. SHIPS ADVENTURE and BEAGLE, 

which sailed from England in 1826. destined to Survey a part ot 
SOUTH AMERICA and the STRAITS of MAGEL LAN, in which 
is given a detailed description of the supposed Gigantic Inhabi- 
tants of Patagonia, and the Savages of te “4 del Fuego, [llus- 
trated with Plates, By JOUN MACDOUALL N. 
onde : Renshaw and Rush, 356, ‘Strand, 
is day is "Publish dl, price 1s. 
(THE INTERE STS of the COUNTRY, and 
the PROSPECTS of WEST INDIA PLANTERS MU- 
TUALLY SECURED by the IMMEDIATE ABOLITION of 
SLAVERY. By JAMES CROPPER. 2nd edition, 
Iso, by the same Author, price 6d. 

A Vindication of a Loan of £15,000,090. to 
the West India Planters; showing that it may not only be lent 
with perfect safety, but with imme advantage both to the 
West pega and to the People of E 

Sold by J. and A. Arch, 61, Cornhill: 
Son, 187, Piceadilly. 


3 India 





ona J. Hatchard and 


Preparing for immediate public ation, in 1 vol. 12m0. 
GUIDE to an IRISH GENTLEMAN in 
his SEARCH for a RELIGION 
By the Rev. MORTIMER O’SULLIV AN, 
Rector of Killyman. 
Dublin: W. Carty, jun. and o.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; 3 Oliver ~ Boya, Edinburgh. 
Published this day, pric 
IR WALTER SCO Tres: POETRY, 
b New Edition. VOLUME the SECOND. Uniform with the 
Waverley Novels, Illustrated by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. To 
be completed in Twelve Volumes. 
Volume the First was published on Ist May. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; aud Whittaker & Co. 
London, of whom may be had, 


VOLUME XXX. or 
New Issue of the W javerley. N 


THE 
‘ovels, price 5s. 
Vols. I. 


—_ all the early 


Waverley Novels. “Ne w Edition. 
to XLVIIL., complete sets done up uniform. 
Volumes from the Commencement. Price 5s. eac 

-b. The Trade can now be supplied with ‘the Waverley 
Novels, Vols. I. to XLV il. . inquires for bir iding, butin sets oniy. 
Cuassicr | ITALIANT, 

251 vols. 8vO...... eecewceccccrccccccccccecSaS 

Bibliotheque Cl: ssique Latine ; 3; ou, 
Collection des Auteurs Classiques Latin, avec Com- 
mentaires Anciens et Nouve: ‘auX, des Index compleis, 

Portraits, Carte ey Tableaux, &c.; publice par Lemaire. 
142 vols. Sv. of which 40 are well balf-vound in ealf.. 
Inghirami Monumenti Etruschi, o di 
etrasco nome, con illustrazioni Badia di Fiesole. 9 vols. 
Ato. liz. disegu. e color dal ve ro 
At Duiau aud Co. "8, 37, Solio-s 
nr ENNEMAN N’S MAN UAL of the 

HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, egos from the German, 
by the Rev. ARTHUR JOHNSON, M.A. late Fellow of Wadham 
College, and Professor of Angio-Saxon in the University of Ox- 
ford. In one closely-printed vol. 8vo. boards, 16s. 6d. 

** For information as to certain sects or schools in metaphysical 
Philosophy, [ must refer the reader to Tennemann’s Grundriss, 
orto Nee Johnson’s translation of it. A work which marks out 
all the leading epochs in philosophy, and gives miaute chronolo- 
gical Be Ee concerning them, ‘with biographical notices of 
the founders aud foliowers of the priucipal schools, and ample 
texts of their works. In a word, to the student of puilosophy, I 
know of no work in English likely to prove ie so useful,”’"— 
Haywanp, in his Translation of Goethe's * Faus 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Simpkin and Marshall, 7” Whittaker 
and Co, London, 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. board: 
IVES, CH ARACTERS, and an ADDRESS 


TERITY. 

By “GILBERT BURNET, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sarum. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN JEBB, D. D. 
"F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 

By the same Editor, in 1 vol. 8v0. price 12s. boards, 

Piety without Asceticism; or, Protestant 
Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith and Practice, selected from 
the Writings of Scougal, Charles How, and Cudworth ; with 
Corrections and occasional Notes, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 





NEW WORKS of FICTION by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 


Just published by Richard Bentley, New Rrstingion-cteen, 
age 94 Sc tahae Colburn). 
ols. } 


t 8 
HE PARSON'S DAUGHTER 
By the Author of “7 ings and Doings.’ 


EBEN ERSKINE; on, THE TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 3 vols, 


O0ODOL I N. 3 vols, 


G 
“* This work must become popular.” —Allas. 


4. 
CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. ‘Thomson, Author of the ‘ Life of Henry VIII.’ 3 vols, 
“A picture of real life, drawn with equal truth, gaiety, and 
feeling.’ —Literary Gazette. 


NEW MEMOIRS, TRAVELS, &c. 
n price 14s. 


By the Hon. Richard Rush, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States. 
The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES of the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOI 5 


*,* As 2 limited inereniee is wpdeg vee of these volumes, the 
public are r their sets. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
By = J. E. Alexander, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
vols. 8vo., numerous Etchings, &c. 
Contents : deonety in the Back-Woods— The West India 
Islands—New coecNew Vork—M and Kentucky—Kingstown— 


be 


TOURS IN U ‘PER INDIA. 
By Major Archer, late -~ eee Camp to Lord Combermere, 
2 vols. 
“Full of practical and real inforesation relative to the actyal 
condition of the interior of India.’ "—Cow ‘ouri 








Just published, Complet: 
NIGHT’S VASES and ORN AMENTS, 
in 12 Parts, 4s. each ; or bound, complete, 2/, 10s, Be- 
signed for Architects, Jeweilers, Silversmiths, Potters, Die- 
Sinkers, Founders, Carvers, Chasers, Modellers, Weavers, and 
ali Ornamental Manufacturers. Engraved in a superior style on 
50 quarto Plates. 
Knight’s Book of Crests, on 30 quarto Plates, 
11, 10s, 
Knight’s Heraldic Illustrations, on 20 quarto 
Plates, Va Is. 
Knight’s Ornamental Alphabets, on 5 quarto 
Plates, 3s. 
London: F. Knight, 12, Brooke-street, Holborn; and to be 
had of all Country Booksellers, &c. 





In 3 vols. 18mo. a _ ae rous Plates aud Maps, 


TALY. By JOST! AH ‘CON YDER, Author 
of, and in Continuation of, ‘ The Modern Traveller.’ 

“ Conder’s ¢ Italy’ will in fature be the travelling companion 
of every man beut a a thorough investigation of that inter- 
esting land.” —S; ? 

“* We sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance 
of a work which really is an accurate and complete account 
Modern [taly.””—Asiatic Journal. 

** Conder’s ‘ Modern Traveller’ is worth all the Libraries taken 
together.”"—Fraser’s Mag. 

fu 30 vols. 18mo. with emp eg cl Legg and Engravings. 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER; 
Containing a Description, Geographical, Historical, and Topo- 
yraphical, of the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from 
the latest ‘and best Authorities. Edited by Josialt Conder. 

*,* The various Countries may ve had separate, price 5s. 6d. 
per volume, boards, 
Printed for J ames s Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queea 
vigor sereagp MONTALY, 
At 1s. 6d. large, and Is. small paper, 
HE BOTANIC GARDEN; or, Magazine 
of FLOWERING PLANTS, cultivated in the open air of 
Great Britain, 

Each Number contains four qe COLOURED FIGURES 
of ORNAMEN TAL PLANTS, selected for their beauty and 
utility in the decoration of the Flower Garden and_ Pleasure 
Ground ; their value in the arts, or their medicinal virtues; 
tabular views of their native country, height, time of flowering, 
duration, and date of introduction; also, their systematic and 
popular names, history, qualities, mode of culture, and such other 
information as may be interesting to the botanist, usefal to 
cultivator, or pleasing t to the general reader, 

MAUND, F.L.S. 

A new feature in this iF wiil appear onthe ist of June. Two 
pages on miscellaneous horticultural and other interesting sub- 
jects, connected with gardening, will be added, without addi 
charge; thus forming the cheapest and most Kighly- -finished work 
ever devoted to this delight! ul pursuit. Each volume, containing 
24 Numbers, is complete in itself. Large, 37s.; small 25s 
No. 97, the first Number of the fifth Vol, was issued Jan. 1st, 1833+ 

A beautifully ornamented edition of this work is in preparation. 
For particulars one the wrapper of the 1s. 6d. and 1s. editions of 


the work for Apri 
London: Simpkia and Marshall; and Sherwood and Co. 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, sg | 
Catherine pn pn by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 
Booksell in Town and Couatry. 








